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THE PLANTATION AS A CIVILIZING FACTOR. 


As a feature of the present wave of prosperity in the cotton 
belt, there is to be noted a movement just beginning for the 
reéstablishment of plantations to replace the small farms in 
the production of the staple crops. The origin of the move- ~ 
ment is due to the economic motive, and from the economic 
point of view it seems fully justified. It is a movement 
for the use of more capital and better implements, for the 
avoidance of debt and obligations, for the improvement of 
methods of cultivation, and for the use of skilled management 
in the superintendence of wage-earning labor. It is therefore 
a movement of progress from the stagnation of demoralized 
industry in the recent past toward a more effective system for 
the future. Together with the recent great upgrowth of 
cotton factories, it indicates that the South is now becoming 
more fully alive to the spirit of specialized and systematized 
industry which is elsewhere prevalent in modern America. 

It appears to be fairly beyond denial, in view of the ig- 
norance and improvidence of the great laboring class in the 
South, that a system for the organization of labor under skilled 
management is desirable in agriculture as well as in mining, 
commerce, and manufacturing. From the point of view of 
the modern economic world, which demands productiveness 
as a condition of life, the plantation system when thoroughly 
understood cannot fail to be approved as at least a partial cure 
for the inefficiency of labor in the South under the present 
régime of small farmers. The question remains, what will 


be the effect of the system upon the mental, moral, and indus- 
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trial development of the negro? and this social aspect of the 
matter will receive our present attention. 

In all inquiries of this sort, theories of abstract right and 
wrong must give place to considerations of what is wise and 
advisable in reaching the best future results. The question 
of the inherent rights of men is in no way involved. The ques- 
tion of the equality of men does not pertain. The vital question 
is, How can improvement be made in industrial conditions, 
known to be unsatisfactory, and how is civilization to be pro- 
moted among the mass of Southern negroes who are beyond 
question in need of further and higher development? The 
clash of the abstract theories of the abolitionist school against 
the blind resistance of the Bourbons of the South has wrought 
such terrible havoc in the past that men should be prepared to 
inquire into conditions and methods of remedy in a broad- 
minded spirit, seeking the truth of to-day and the policy of wis- 
dom for to-morrow, no matter what pet theories may go to 
the wall. 

The conditions of our problem are as follows: 1. A cen- 
tury or two ago the negroes were savages in the wilds of 
Africa. 2. Those who were brought to America, and their 
descendants, have acquired a certain amount of civilization, 
and are now in some degree fitted for life in modern civilized 
society. 3. This progress of the negroes has been in very 


_ large measure the result of their association with civilized white 


people. 4. An immense mass of the negroes is sure to remain 
for an indefinite period in the midst of a civilized white na- 
tion. The problem is, How can we best provide for their 
peaceful residence and their further progress in this nation of 
white men? and how can we best guard against their lapsing 
back into barbarism? As a possible solution for a large part 
of the problem, I suggest the plantation system. _ 

Two contrasting types of plantations developed upon Ameri- 
can soil through the adapting of European institutions to the 
new geographical conditions. In the West Indies the policy of 
the Spaniards was to exploit the land through the forced labor 
of the subjugated natives’ Large gangs of Indian slaves 


1H. C. Lea, “The Indian Policy of Spain,” in the Yale Review, vol. 8, p. 119. 
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were compelled to work in the mines, upon the roads, and in 
the sugar cane fields. The system of slavery was so extremely 
harsh that within a few decades the native population of the 
West Indies had become diminished to within perhaps a tenth 
of its original numbers. Distressed by this terrible state of 
things, the Spanish priest Las Casas suggested, about 1518, 
that negro slaves be imported from Africa to relieve the un- 
bearable hardships of the natives. In quick acceptance of this 
idea, thousands of negroes were rapidly poured into the West 
indies, where they were largely employed in sugar production. 
When the English settled Barbadoes, in 1625, and captured 
Jamaica, in 1655, they borrowed from the Spaniards the sys- 
tem of plantations which the Spaniards had already developed. 

These plantations in the English West Indies were of the 
commercial type, where the predominating purpose of the 
planter was to get money, and to get it as rapidly as possible. 
West Indian planters lived in the islands merely for the time 
being. When they had established their plantations upon a 
paying basis, they usually left them to overseers and went 
back to England to spend their income. While the men were 
making their fortunes in the tropics their mothers and wives 
and children were mostly at home in England; English fam- 
ilies as a rule did not establish English homes upon the West 
Indian plantations. The proportion of whites in the popula- 
tion of Jamaica and Barbadoes remained very small; for in- 
stance, in 1768 Jamaica had about 17,000 whites and 167,000 
negroes. The negroes were not in close enough touch with the 
whites to be able to adopt their civilization with any degree of 
rapidity. There were few white families to set examples 
for the blacks; and in consequence polygamy, paganism, and 
other savage customs were long continued among the West 
Indian negroes. Fresh negroes from Africa were so cheap that 
for pure money-making it appears to have been cheaper to 
work the slaves to exhaustion and buy new ones, than to make 
any thorough endeavor to increase the enlightenment and the 
efficiency of the negroes at hand. And in fact the West Indian 
conditions were so severe as to require constant importations 
to prevent the stock of negroes from diminishing. 
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In 1670 a band of settlers, partly from England and partly 
from Barbadoes, established the colony at Charleston, S. C. 
These settlers brought with them the West Indian system of 
plantations, and in the following years extended it throughout 
the sea-island sections of South Carolina and Georgia. Yet 
certain modifications were introduced. Whereas the Jamaica 
sugar estates averaged about one hundred and eighty slaves to 
the plantation,” the Carolina rice and indigo plantations were 
found to be most profitable when there were only about thirty 
negroes under one manager.* Again, the South Carolinians 
soon came to look upon the colony as their home, and on their 
estates they established homes upon the English pattern. The 
planters could live on their éstates for only the cooler months 
of each year; but that residence of even a few months gave 
the negroes an opportunity to bring their imitative faculties 
into play and to seize many ideas of civilization. Yet on the 
whole, the Carolina coast plantation was too nearly of the 
commercial type for the negro to secure the most rapid prog- 
ress. 

In the colony of Virginia the resort to white indented 
servants and the discovery of the value of tobacco production 
caused the development of the system of patriarchal planta- 
tions before the negro became a factor in the situation. The 
plantation there was not borrowed from the Spaniards, but 
was developed as a modification of the old English institution 
of the manor. Involuntary labor was used because labor of 
any sort was profitable, and hired labor was not to be had so 
long as there was abundance of free land on the outskirts of 
settlement. The chief desire of the substantial men of Vir- 
ginia was to live as English gentlemen lived. They soon 
found that by resorting to indentured white servants, and later 
to negro slaves, instead of to serfs, hired labor, and manorial 
tenants, they could establish themselves in something very 


* Bryan Edwards, “History of the West Indies,” Book 2, Appendix 1. 

3B. R. Carroll, “Historical Collections of South Carolina,” vol. 2, p. 202. 
See also the report upon the archives of Georgia, in the forthcoming “Re- 
port of the American Historical Association for 1903.” 
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much like the English manor system, and could gain an honest 
competence as landowners and managers of agricultural labor. 

Negroes gradually replaced the white servants in this sys- 
tem, without causing any substantial change in the general 
organization. The desire of the planters was not so much to 
make money and vaunt it in England like the nabobs of the 
Indies, but to live in comfort as English gentlemen. The Vir- 
ginians early became noted for generosity, hospitality, and 
kindliness; and their virtues were not shown to their white 
guests exclusively. The planters and their families were in 
close personal association with a large proportion of their 
servants; and these negroes in the Virginia system of patri- 
archal plantations had an extraordinary opportunity to ac- 
quire habits of industry and the forms of English civilization. 
A very instructive consideration is that, whereas in the West 
Indies among able-bodied slaves a freshly imported African 
would bring about the same price as a negro born and reared 
upon a sugar plantation, in Virginia even before the eight- 
eenth century a home-grown negro was considered nearly 
twice as valuable as a fresh African. This contrast gives 
forcible illustration of the efficiency of the Virginia training 
school. 

The Virginia system of plantations was extensively adopted 
in America before the West Indian system appeared upon the 
Carolina coast, and it always remained by far the more preva- 
lent of the two. By the time of the American Revolution these 
patriarchal plantations had become established through tide- 
water and piedmont Virginia, Maryland, and eastern North 
Carolina. The invention of the cotton gin in 1793 led to the 
rapid extension of the same system throughout the uplands of 
the lower South. 

While the cotton belt was being settled society in it was 
tough, vigorous, and democratic. White men labored hard to 
earn money to buy slaves, and many of them afterwards 
worked hard in the cotton furrows alongside their slaves. 
The indolent, shiftless poor whites were scorned by industrious 
white men and negroes alike. The slaves, far from the ex- 
treme of abjectness, gained self-respect and acquired admirable 
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qualities. When prosperity prevailed and wealth came, the 
slaves were usually in some degree the beneficiaries from the 
improvement in their masters’ circumstances. 

The average size of cotton plantations remained relatively 
small. The United States census of 1860 shows that a holding 
of twelve negroes of all ages was decidedly above the average in 
the cotton belt. It was most common for one white family to 
own one or two or three negro families, who lived in cabins near 
by, and were in constant association with their master and mis- 
tress and the white children. The aim of the planter was to 
have his force of laborers reach the greatest possible degree of 
efficiency. This purpose was to be gained only by training 
the negroes and guarding their health and strength from in- 
jury through overwork or dangerous occupation of any sort. 
When in the middle of the nineteenth century the price of able- 
bodied negroes mounted up to about $1,500, it became too 
great a money risk to require one of them to perform a dan- 
gerous or exhausting task. And in fact we find records of 
many instances where planters hired Jrish immigrants to dig 
ditches and do other straining work in order to protect the 
negroes from risk of injury. Slaves were too expensive to use 
in such tasks when Irishmen could be hired. The great ma- 
jority of planters were kind masters from interest and in- 
clination, looking after the moral and industrial development 
of their slaves as a matter of business as well as from higher 
motives. On the other hand, there were doubtless a large 
number of instances of harsh masters and maltreated slaves. 
In fact, the dark side of ante-bellum conditions was somber 
enough to cast a heavy gloom over the bright; but the evil 
features were due chiefly to the institution of slavery and not 
to the system of plantation industry. ser | 

The planters of the Old South, within the lifetime of a few 
generations, developed a fairly efficient body of laborers out of 
a horde of savages. The negroes became fairly honest, indus- 
trious, and intelligent; and even though this may have been at 
the cost of their sturdiness, initiative, and self-control, the net 
results were surprisingly good. On the whole, the system of the 
Old South, with all its limitations, accomplished a good work, 
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which it was perhaps not fitted to carry further. The slavery 
system had completed its work and was already becoming an 
anachronism when the Civil War and Reconstruction overthrew 
it, and with it all system in the South. There followed a period 
of great social upheaval and industrial demoralization, which 
was partly remedied by a temporary resort to small farms and 
tenant cropping. 

But none who were well informed have expected that the 
average negro, with his inevitable shortcomings, would make 
a successful independent farmer without a large additional 
amount of training. The plantations were broken up, and the 
negroes have in name been working for themselves and by 
themselves. But in truth they have continued to be under the 
supervision of the landowners and the merchants, who act 
in some measure as non-resident planters. But this system 
of absentee control has such serious faults that it cannot per- 
manently stand. The supervision over the so-called negro 
farmers is unsystematic, and the economic results are lamen- 
tably small. And, still worse, the isolation upon their separate 
farms is proving injurious to the higher development of the 
negroes themselves. 

The civilization which our negroes have now partly acquired 
is English civilization, gained from association with the Eng- 
lish race. They have advanced exclusively by the help and 
through their imitation of the Anglo-Americans. 

Without the continuance of the inter-racial association 
there is strong reason to believe that the negroes would grad- 
ually lose much of the praiseworthy element in their present 
attainments. In fact several keen-sighted students have al- 
ready detected a tendency of the negroes, where segregated in 
masses in the black belt, to lapse back toward barbarism. Of 
course, if its prevention is possible, such retrogression must 
not be allowed to continue. That it has not yet grown more 
serious is due to the policy pursued by the better element of 
the white people; for they have followed the traditions of their 
fathers in practicing the truest charity while letting not their 
left hands know what their right hands have been doing. 
Their extreme reticence in publishing their deeds has been a 
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mistake which in future should be avoided. The South has 
long been held in a false position of hostility to the negro, 
while in actual truth the conservative, thinking, God-fearing 
element among the Southern people have been and still remain 
the most substantial, practical, and valuable friends that their 
black neighbors have ever had. Before the war their families, 
dwelling in the midst of their negro quarters, did what we call, 
in the modern phrase, social settlement work. In later years 
they have continued that work of guidance, instruction, and 
inspiration as best they could under the adverse conditions re- 
sulting from the work of the carpetbaggers. For the future, 
the exceptional negroes may take care of themselves, the 
Northern negroes and those in the South who yearn for the 
higher literary education may be provided for by the North- 
ern philanthropists ; but the great mass of the black population 
will for generations remain dependent as before upon the 
friendship and helpfulness of their best white neighbors. 

To secure the best results for all parties, a more sympa- 
thetic relationship must be established, which shall include 
larger numbers of both races. And no system for this pur- 
pose has yet been developed which compares in good results 
with that of the old patriarchal plantation. The patriarchal 
feature is necessary. The average negro has many of the char- 
acteristics of a child, and must be guided and governed, and 
often guarded against himself, by a sympathetic hand. Non- 
resident ownership and control of plantations will not do. The 
absentee system has no redeeming virtue for the purpose at 
hand. With hired, voluntary labor instead of forced labor, 
it is the Virginia plantation system and not that of the West 
Indies which is needed. The presence of the planter and his 
wife and children and his neighbors is required for example 
and precept among the negroes. Factory methods and purely 
business relations will not serve; the tie of personal sym- 
pathy and affection is essential to the successful working of the 
system. The average negro longs for this personal tie. Re- 
spect, affection, and obedience for those who earn and en- 
courage his admiration are second nature with him. The 
negroes are disposed to do their part for securing the general 
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welfare when the proper opportunity is given them. What 
they most need is friendly guidance and control for themselves, 
and peace and prosperity for the South as a whole; economic 
depression will always work to their discouragement and in- 
jury, and sectional and racial irritation must in every case 
check their progress. 

It is generally conceded that the concentration of the negroes 
in cities gives more opportunity for the increase of depravity 
among them than for their progress in civilization; for it puts 
the average negroes into close association with the worst ele- 
ment of their own race and with the vicious class of the whites 
as well. Life in the country offers less glittering but more 
substantial attractions, and the system there may easily be 
arranged to meet all the actual needs of the average negroes. 
As is true with large numbers of whites, but in greater degree, 
the negroes are in less need of literary education than of prac- 
tical knowledge and genuine wisdom. They need to become 
well-developed men and women, and not half-baked scholars. 
The Southern plantation, with its product of Washington, 
Jefferson, the Pinckneys, Lowndes, Calhoun, Troup, and 
Yancey, needs no eulogy as a school of manhood. Under mod- 
ern conditions, with the negroes possessing their freedom, the 
plantation should prove a school for black men as well as 
white. 

The exceptional negroes should feel no call to work as hired 
plow hands; their usefulness lies elsewhere. As the race 
progresses, more and more of its members will graduate from 
the school of the plantation and become self-directing units in 
our general American system. But for many generations there 
will probably remain a large enough number of “natural born” 
plow hands to keep a multitude of planters profitably busy 
with their superintendence. 

The exceptional negro is in advance of the average negro 
because he has acquired a greater amount of the white man’s 
civilization. He is prepared in many cases to educate the 
average negro up to a somewhat higher plane. But while the 
exceptional negro has acquired this capability by borrowing 
and adapting the white man’s ways of life, the average and the 
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exceptional white men possess their civilization and their capa- 
bility as a natural inheritance. To contend that the educated 
negro is the best source of guidance and enlightenment for the 
average negro in the American system is to argue that the re- 
flected light of the moon is brighter and more effective than 
the direct rays of the sun. To urge that the negroes should 
be sent back to Africa to work out their own salvation is to 
hold with Rousseau that the state of nature (savagery) is 
the highest existence for man, and that our own system of 
law and order and industry and progress is useless as a pat- 
tern for any backward race. 

From the point of view of morality, industry, intelligence— 
of everything that civilization means—the segregation of the 
negroes must work to their detriment. Their concentration in 
city slums is vicious ; their isolation from white neighbors in the 
black belt of the seacoast cannot cease to mean stagnation, if 
not retrogression, for them; the race prejudice taught them 
by the carpetbaggers was and is a positive injury; their 
general aloofness upon small farms must insulate them in large 
measure from the best influences for progress in the South of 
to-day. The most feasible means of general betterment lies 
in building up a system of plantations of moderate size, where 
the negro may take his place in the modern world of specialized 
and organized industry and yet have the protection from the 
harsher features of the modern strife, which will be afforded 
him by the patriarchal character of the system of which he is 
a part. 

The process of building uf these modern plantations must 
needs be in a measure slow and beset with obstacles, but the 
obstacles can hardly be of insuperable character. A convic- 
tion of the shortcomings of the present system of renting and 
cropping must be brought home to the South as a whole, or at 
least to the cotton belt which is the heart of the modern agricul- 
tural South, and, in truth, this conviction is already prevalent 
with a large proportion of thinking Southerners. There are 
surely a large number of men who understand negro man- 
agement and who can master the best methods of agriculture 
for the South; and thousands of these men are already at 
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hand, or are prepared to fit themselves for the work, as soon 
as the movement gains sufficient headway to attract their ener- 
gies. The mass of the negroes must be taught that good wages 
on a plantation are better than debt and failure, or even partial 
success upon their half-independent, ill-tended small farms, 
and still better than indolence and vice in the towns. A great 
mass of the white people have already learned of the superior 
attractiveness of steady wages over their meager and uncer- 
tain farm returns, and the teaching of a similar lesson to the 
negroes should not prove impossible. True, a large amount of 
capital will be needed for investment in land, houses and stock, 
ditches and terraces, machinery, wages, and supplies; but the 
present high price of cotton and the general flow of capital into 
the South in recent years must soon supply a fund to meet this 
need. Finally, a substantial beginning is necessary in the move- 
ment, and examples must be set of successful enterprise in this 
line in each district in the South in order to overcome the 
inherited conservatism of the people. But there are already a 
number of individual examples being set at various points in 
the cotton belt, and tytn itself has been familiar to the 
people from days of old. 

While a certain class of theorists have been proclaiming the 
virtues of small farms and independence for the negroes, a 
scattered handful of practical men of affairs have set to work 
in building up plantations whereon they may establish them- 
selves in prosperity and at the same time relieve a portion of 
the mass of negroes from their distress and indecision. The 
movement thus begun is gathering headway. It is attracting 
capable white men back to the soil, and must soon begin to draw 
the surplus negroes out of the towns. The movement should 
be studied on the ground and encouraged as a solution for 
many of the difficulties of the racial situation and as a means 
of progress for a whole tier of the Southern States. 

BonnELL PHILLIPS. 

The University of Wisconsin. 


WHAT BECOMES OF OUR TRADE BALANCES? 
Second Article. 


Wuat has been called the mystery of the disappearance of 
our foreign trade balances would be very much less of a mys- 
tery were it not that certain persons are interested in conceal- 
ing the real facts in the case. By means of their great influence 
in molding public opinion, these persons, mostly big bankers 
and Wall Street operators, have been able to exploit a theory 
of this matter that is well calculated to help along a booming 
stock market. 

According to this theory, about $250,000,000 of each year’s 
trade balance is used to offset our annual foreign debts for 
interest dues, tourists’ expenses, freights, etc., and the surplus 
goes to cancel securities returned by foreign investors, and to 
finance American enterprises abroad. _Since 1899 it has also 
been claimed that parts of this surplus Were being loaned abroad 
or invested in foreign bonds. ; 

In the July (1903) number of the SEWANEE REvIEw, I 
submitted the reports of foreign dealings in this market, which 
showed that no part of our balances could have gone to cancel 
returned securities, for the very good reason that the value 
of the securities purchased for foreign account largely ex- 
ceeded the sales. 

The next largest factor in making away with our balances 
is alleged to be our investments abroad. Study of the various 
estimates shows that there is just as much wild guesswork in 
this matter as there is in regard to foreign liquidation of our 
securities. Thus Mr. N. T. Bacon estimates this item at 
$144,000,000 yearly, of which amount $25,000,000 goes to 
Europe; while Walter C. Ford, in the Contemporary Review 
(March, 1902), puts it at $450,000,000 for Europe alone. 
Preposterous as this latter estimate may seem, it is quoted with 
approval by Frederick Emory, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, in the World’s Work for May, 1902. In a later 
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article (June, 1902) Mr. Ford mentions a fact that is intended 
to reassure those timid foreigners who had become alarmed 
over our industrial invasion. “According to a statement given 
out by the London Board of Trade, there is no country of 
first-rate importance, except England, in which foreigners are 
placed on an absolute equality with natives.” 

There are some Americans who will smile at this exception 
in favor of England. The government may pretend to be 
liberal (and it is only a pretense), but the English people show 
scant courtesy to foreign industrial invaders. Mr. Yerkes, for 
instance, found the obstacles to his railroad schemes insur- 
mountable until he consented to give English capitalists a con- 
trolling interest in his company. Mr. Yerkes and a representa- 
tive of the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston (partly 
owned by foreign capitalists) are the only Americans in the 
company. James Speyer, of New York, one of the directors, 
is connected with Speyer Brothers, of London. Mr. Bacon 
puts the amount of American money in this venture at $18,- 
000,000, when, as a matter of fact, not a dollar of anybody’s 
money had gone into it up to January, 1902, when his article 
was published. 

The experience of the American Tobacco Company is an- 
other good illustration of English hospitality. No sooner had 
the company unfolded its business plans than there arose such 
a howl of terror as had not been heard since Bonaparte threat- 
ened to invade the country. The result of this universal 
opposition was that our people were completely driven out of 
the country, and the great Ogden Tobacco Company, which 
Mr. Ford exploits as one of our big purchases, is as much 
English to-day as ever it was; there is not a dollar of American 
capital invested in it. 

A pretty conclusive answer to all the talk about our great 
investments in England is found in a letter from E. A. Dith- 
mar, London correspondent of the Times, and published, 
strange to say, in the same issue of that paper in which Mr. 
Bacon’s article appears. “We hear,” says Mr. Dithmar, “a 
great deal about the vast amount of American money put in 
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English enterprises, but much of this talk is misleading. The 
stock in many English companies that originated as branches 
of American enterprises is largely held by Englishmen. A 
prominent banker who has financial relations with the United 
States told me the other day that the only considerable invest- 
ment of American money that he knew of was that of D. O. 
Mills in the Central London Electric Line.” 

As to our investments on the Continent, they are compara- 
tively insignificant. It is true we have had some success with 
electric enterprises, but that is more because of our superior 
skill. The fate of the American merchant who tried to intro- 
duce our shoes into Austria affords a good hint of the recep- 
tion that awaits any big industrial invasion of Europe. When 
the shoemakers of Vienna heard that some live Yankee was 
planning to open a number of shoe stores in that city, they 
threatened to smash his windows, and made such other violent 
demonstrations that he was glad to get out with a whole skin. 

Nor are our foreign ventures on this side of the ocean of 
much more account. In Canada the hostility of the natives 
is even more pronounced than it is in Europe. In a few in- 
stances where an undertaking is of doubtful value, or where 
American brains and skill are needed, they allow our people 
to come in; but as soon as home capital and skill can be utilized 
a way is soon found to freeze the Yankees out. A striking 
instance of this ugly spirit was seen in the summary expulsion 
of H. M. Whitney and his American associates from the con- 
trol of the Dominion Iron and Steel Companies. They were 
glad enough to utilize Mr. Whitney’s money and skill to start 
these industries; but as soon as success was assured, he was 
forced out of the presidency. The American vice-president 
was also removed and Canadians were elected to the vacant 
places. Much has been said of our other ventures in Canadian 
railroads, mines, and various enterprises ; but there are no facts 
to prove that they are anywhere near as large as Canadian in- 
vestments in this country. The Lake Superior Power Com- 
pany “is said” (quoting Mr. Bacon) “to be wholly owned in 
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this country;” but recent reports show that Speyer & Co., 
who advanced $5,000,000 foreign money to that company, 
have decidedly the biggest grip on it. The Canadian exten- 
sions of the Great Northern Railroad are also credited to us, 
but as a matter of fact foreign interests in that road vastly 
exceed the amount of real American capital put into these ex- 
tensions. Lord Strathcona has $16,000,000 invested in this 
road, and the English royal family have $10,000,000 more. 
Other Canadian capitalists, like Sir William Van Horne and 
Robert Hebden, have large interests in various enterprises 
here. In the last fifteen years their investments in St. Paul, 
Toledo, Detroit, and other Western cities have been very heavy. 
Their interests in Minneapolis, St. Lawrence, Adirondack, Rut- 
land, and other cities are also very large. In the last three 
years Canadian investments in the Sloss-Sheffield Company 
have been big enough to force the election of two Canadian 
directors in that concern. Canadian bankers have also im- 
mense sums which they lend in Wall Street. Last fall it was 
estimated that, besides their bank holdings here, they had 
credits to the amount of $85,000,000. Where is the proof 
that we have one-twentieth of that amount of credits to lend 
in Canada? In view of these well-known facts, the assumption 
that our investments in Canada exceed Canadian investments 
here is perfectly absurd. 

In regard to Mexico and the countries south of it there is, 
perhaps, some basis for the claims of American exploitation. 
But here, too, allowance must be made for exaggeration, and 
the genuine must be distinguished from the make-believe. Ac- 
cording to Consul General Barlow, over 1,000 American firms 
and individuals have invested in Mexico some $500,000,000, 
one-half of it within the past five years. Mr. Barlow has 
evidently taken these figures from the prospectuses of the 
various concerns. The revelations of the past two years show 
that in order to get at the real value of these exploitation con- 
cerns it is necessary to allow about seventy-five per cent for 
water. Furthermore, because a certain enterprise is dubbed 
“American,” that does not make it so. Neither does the pres- 
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ence of a few American officials in a corporation make it Ameri- 
can. When, for instance, we see that Edward H. Warren, 
of New York, is President of the National Railroad of Mexico, 
we are apt to conclude that it is owned by Americans; but 
when we learn later that this individual is counsel for Speyer 
& Co., who own both the Mexican International and Mexican 
National roads; and when we also learn that Speyer Brothers, 
of London, and Teixira De Mattos Brothers, of Amsterdam, 
are interested in the same road, we have a right to believe that 
it is not a genuine American enterprise, Consul General Bar- 
low and Mr. Bacon to the contrary, notwithstanding. In- 
vestigation would probably show that most of the exploita- 
tion companies operating in Mexico and the countries south of 
it, and masquerading as “American,” are really European 
enterprises that are being financed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Speyer & Co., and other foreign bankers here in New York. 
Regarding our investments in Cuba in sugar and tobacco 


plantations, Mr. Bacon states that “one company, Mr. Van | 


Horne’s, has been at work building a railroad along the back- 
bone of the island.” The only person of that name interested in 
Cuban exploitation is Sir William Van Horne, of Canada. 

Perhaps no other transaction has been so much exploited 
as our (alleged) absorption of foreign steamships. The Ley- 
land Line was bought by J. P. Morgan in 1901. In 1go2, 
when the International Mercantile Marine Company was 
formed, the public was surprised to hear that this same line had 
been bought by Mr. Morgan again from the identical parties 
who had sold it to him the year before. But what seems still 
more surprising is that in spite of this double sale to American 
capitalists the business meetings of this concern are still held 
in London, and the attending officials are the same identical 
Englishmen who have always controlled its affairs. What hum- 
buggery! 

Referring to the personnel of the newly formed shipping 
trust, W. J. Pirrie, of the English shipping firm of Harland 
& Wolf, made this statement: “Naturally, as fresh capital is 
more likely to be raised in America than in England, due 
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weight must be given to American opinion.” When the or- 
ganization had been completed, the London Times published 
this semi-official statement : “It will be noted that the board of 
directors is composed of eight Americans and five English- 
men. The preponderance of Americans is understood to be 
due to the fact that the greater part of the capital was sub- 
scribed by American financiers.”’ 

All this was, of course, clearly intended to fool the American 
people into believing that it was mostly genuine American capi- 
tal that had financed the undertaking. But as a matter of fact 
nearly all the alleged American capitalists in the concern were 
partners, or employees, of J. P. Morgan. Clement A. Griscom, 
one of the American representatives, has since been superseded 
as president by J. Bruce Ismay, a leading English shipowner. 
In June, 1903, the Nautical Gazette published a summary of 
the facts about this combine, and concluded with the follow- 
ing statement: “Those seeking to build up American shipping 
in the foreign trade surely have load enough to carry without 
having Mr. Morgan and his British shipping, his British agree- 
ments, and his British interests saddled upon their backs and 
made to appear as solving the American shipping problem. 
His legitimate operations are not discussed here for any pur- 
pose of criticism, but merely to make clear the fact that his 
shipping merger is almost, if not entirely, a British business 
enterprise, no doubt profitable to its owners, but anything but 
helpful to American shipping interests.” 

Equally significant is the statement of a well-known Aus- 
trian jurisconsult to the Vienna correspondent of the London 
Times (June 9, 1902). Referring to this combine, he says: 
“It will be a matter of small interest to thinking Americans 
if a group of capitalists who happen to live in New York rather 
than in London obtain control of the great engines of com- 
merce, and are able to exercise arbitrary power for their own 
profit, not only in the United States, but also abroad. Though 
the public may be deceived for a short time by such move- 
ments’ being /abeled American, they will realize eventually that 
there is a point beyond which individual power and influence 
cannot be permitted to take root in the republic.” 
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There is no mistaking the meaning of this language. It 
shows as plainly as anything can show that light is breaking, 
and that, in spite of the mass of fraud and deception which 
surrounds these transactions, people are beginning to under- 
stand that re-Morganizing does not spell Americanizing. 

It is doubtless true that some genuine American capital is 
going abroad; but all the facts tend to prove that it is only a 
drop in the bucket, compared with the amount of foreign capital 
invested here. The facts already stated, together with the 
monetary conditions prevailing here since 1898, all warrant 
the belief that most of the so-called American investments 
abroad are really financed with foreign capital. And this 
belief is fully confirmed by Prof. Von Halle, of the University 
of Berlin, in his lecture on “American Trusts” (May 19, 1903). 
He says: “One of the most interesting things about the build- 
ing up of these trusts, especially in their invasion of England, 
was that it was done largely with foreign money. More Ameri- 
can finance bills were circulated in Europe than ever before. The 
German bourse law, by heavily taxing, and thereby limiting 
transactions, was driving capital abroad, enabling German 
capital to be used in foreign undertakings. The United States 
was beginning to govern the world industrially by supplying 
intelligence and organizing capacity, while the world supplied 


‘the capital.” 


This is a pretty square contradiction of the claim that. we 
have been investing hundreds of millions of dollars abroad 
every year; and, although it has been very widely quoted, not 
one of our optimistic trade balance experts has dared to ques- 
tion its correctness. 

Another series of transactions that has been much exploited 
as proof of our great financial prosperity is the purchase of 
those foreign bonds. But an investigation of the facts goes 
far to prove that these transactions were not what they pre- 
tended to be. The Russian bonds that came here in 1900 were 
taken by American contractors for building railroads in Rus- 
sia, and then sold to foreign bankers and insurance companies 
with foreign connections here in New York. Some of the 
German bonds were taken by our insurance companies to enable 
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them to do business in Germany. They took them because they 


| had to. In regard to the Bavarian loan of 1901, it was stated 
at the time, by the firm that floated the issue, that the principal 
subscribers were foreign societies and the class of foreigners 


who go about with large sums of money sewed in their clothes. 
This affords a good clew to the mystery of most of these trans- 
actions. The bonds were brought here to be sold to the vast 
army of migratory immigrants, who come here for the sole 
purpose of hoarding up money, and who naturaily prefer to 
invest it in bonds of their own country. 

When the English bonds came here in 1900 and 1901, it was 
said that many of them would be taken by the large colony of 
British subjects temporarily residing here. Undoubtedly they 
were, but at the same time there is no doubt that these two trans- 
actions were originated and exploited for the express purpose 
of booming the stock market by creating exaggerated notions 
of our astonishing financial resources. The big boom was on 
at that time, and the air was full of stories of our great pros- 
perity, which was shown by the fact that we were lending these 
immense sums abroad. As one overheated Wall Street press 
agent put it, we were selling stocks to foreigners, and then 
lending them the money to pay for them. After the panic of 
May, 1901, there came the news that, instead of lending these 
immense sums to Europe, we had been borrowing hundreds of 
millions from her. It has always been claimed that this money 
was borrowed to finance certain big schemes that were under 
way at that time; and, as J. P. Morgan was the prime mover 
in these schemes, we are moved to ask why, in the name of all 
that is mysterious, did he need to borrow these millions abroad 
if he had other millions of American capital to spare for invest- 
ment in low-priced British bonds ? 

Mr. Bacon seems to think it very curious that so many of 
these bonds should have disappeared from public view, but a 
more careful study of foreign press reports might have satis- 
fied his curiosity on this point. That part of the British bonds 
which were not sold to British residents here were, after the 
panic, quietly shipped back to Europe and dumped on the 
Continental market, to be sold for what they would fetch. Ac- 
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cording to President Von Siemens, of the Bank of Berlin, some 
of the German bonds went back to Germany a few days after 
they were sold here; and he expected all of them back in a few 
months. Is it conceivable that any American investor would, 
in his sober senses, buy these bonds and then ship them im- 
mediately back to Germany ? 

Along with our foreign borrowings, the monetary conditions 
that had prevailed since March, 1899, afford positive evidence 
that there was no genuine American capital to spare for invest- 
ment in low-priced foreign bonds. For over two years before 
the stock panic of 1901, the money market had been in such 
a precarious condition as to require aid from the Treasury to 
avert a financial crash. In his testimony before the Senate 
Committee in December, 1899, Secretary Gage said: “The 
movement toward stringency in the money market had assumed 
too great momentum to be averted by such means. December 
18, a financial panic occurred. Prices of stocks fell ruinously. 
Interest rates rose to a fabulous height, and a general constric- 
tion of the money market was apparent. While this state of 
affairs found its most violent expression in the stock market, 
it excited anxiety and alarm throughout our industrial and 
commercial communities.” 

Conditions did not improve much, for Mr. Gage kept on re- 
deeming bonds, to bolster up the money market, as long as he 
was in office (his successor is still doing it) ; and it is a curious 
satire on all the boasting of our foreign investments that one 
of these redemptions was announced the very day that J. P. 
Morgan’s $50,000,000 worth of British bonds landed in New 
York. The explanation given by Secretary Gage and others 
of these contradictory transactions was that some Americans 
had money to invest in foreign bonds, while others had to 
borrow abroad to float their schemes. But this attempt to puil 
the wool over people’s eyes will not do. The parties to both 
transactions were one and the same. 

In spite of all this, in spite of the panicky monetary condi- 
tions of the past three years, our financial oracles are still 
boasting of the millions of American money going into these 
foreign bonds. Thus in an article entitled “Are the Bases of 
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Our Prosperity Secure?” in the World’s Work (May, 1903), 
the writer exploits these investments as proof of our strong 
financial condition, and quotes a statement from the London 
Statist to the effect that in cases of disturbance in the money 
market, we could realize on these bonds. Well, we have had 
disturbances galore in the past year, but up to this present 
time there has not been a solitary instance where the money 
market has been made “more secure” by funds got from the 
sale of these bonds. On the contrary, the principal “bases” 
of our money and stock prosperity in this period have been 
funds borrowed from some of the very same countries whose 
bonds were floated here. 

The fact that certain insurance companies hold a few of 
these bonds is no proof that American investors own them. 
These particular concerns are largely loan and investment 
agencies for foreign capital; and the foreign bankers are large 
stockholders in them. There is not one institution without such 
foreign connections that holds any of the bonds. Some of 
them have been listed on the Stock Exchange; but this is only 
a blind—they might as well be listed in a graveyard, for no 
one ever hears of any dealings in them. “During the whole 
of last year the total sales of these foreign securities on the 
Stock Exchange amounted to just eight bonds; all of them 
being Mexican 5’s. In 1902 the total sales were five bonds 
of the same issue.” (Evening Post, April 23, 1904.) A promi- 
nent Russian financier has recently stated that not a single 
Russian bond has been sold in America since they were listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

In short, all the facts and circumstances including the mone- 
tary conditions here and abroad during the past four years 
justify the belief that not one dollar of genuine American 
capital has gone into any of these foreign bonds for the small 
item of interest paid by them. With the exceptions noted, 
every one of the bonds has undoubtedly been taken by foreign 
capitalists and laborers, and therefore they cut no figure in 
making away with our trade balaaces. The Wall Street view 
of these transactions is but a part of the general scheme to hide 
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it a from public view the true explanation of the disappearance of 


our balances. 
| | And this true explanation, as outlined in my first article, 
tt is that these balances are not even big enough to offset our i 


ii annual foreign debts; hence, instead of having a huge surplus 
me left to buy back securities, or to invest abroad, or in foreign . 
| bonds, we are rolling up a big deficit, which has to be met ' 
i by exporting specie, or by selling more securities or properties. 
! or by contracting more foreign debts. Furthermore, it is the 
Hi absorption of currency by foreign banks here, in settlement of 
i this deficit, that is the main cause of the prevailing monetary 
stringency. 
The current estimate of these debts is about as follows: 


Earnings of foreign capital.............eeee.e0- $100,000,000 
i Expenses of Americans 100,000,000 
| 


8 


} Mr. Bacon adds to this list $60,000,000 for military ex- 
: penses outside of the United States. But as most of the army 
supplies are sent from here, and as our soldiers bring, or send, 
1 a good part of their pay home, I doubt if this item amounts 
Bill to over $25,000,000 yearly. In regard to freights, I think that 
lan in view of our greatly increased foreign trade this item should 
| be increased to $75,000,000. As to the expenses of Americans 
a abroad, it is safe to say that, owing to our greater prosperity, : 
| 1 the increasing number of tourists and permanent absentees has i 
; 
| 


= 


swelled this item to at least $125,000,000 yearly. For our 
ii investments abroad, which are variously estimated at from 


| | $144,000,000 to $450,000,000, I think that if we allow $25,- 
| i 000,000 a year it is extremely liberal, and is more, in faat, than 
| Mr. Bacon or any one else has actually located. 

What is believed to be the biggest factor in this matter is 
the one that is most difficult to get exact information ezbout— 
namely, the earnings of foreign capital. Advocates of the cur- 
\ rent theory display a surprising lack of knowledge on this point 
It when they assume that practically all of the foreign capital 
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here is invested in railroad securities and government bonds. 
At one time this might have been the case, but within the 
last forty years a great deal of such capital has gone into our 
lands, mines, industrial plants, real estate, insurance companies, 
breweries, and other properties. It is quite probable that more 
foreign money went into our mines and coal, iron, and steel 
properties between 1896 and Igo1 than in any similar period 
of our history. Much of this money was invested by J. P. 
Morgan, and hence is very difficult to locate. There is no 
doubt, however, that the coal trust is practically an English 
corporation: a fact which helps to explain the remarkable 
change of policy on the part of the British government in 
placing a duty on all coal exported from the United Kingdom. 
The most popular estimate of the total amount of foreign 
investment here is about $2,000,000,000, but there is good 
reason to believe that it is fully three times that amount; and 
the yearly earnings of the same, in the way of interest, divi- 
dends, and profits, cannot fall far short of $300,000,000. 

But there is another factor in making away with our bal- 
ances that is always overlooked. This is the hoardings of 
migratory immigrants. At one time most of the aliens came 
here to stay; and some brought considerable money with them. 
But since 1870 the great reduction in steerage rates has en- 
couraged the coming of a class who only stay just long enough 
to hoard up a little money. Of late years there has been an 
enormous increase in this class of immigration. Between 1890 
and 1900, 3,844,000 aliens came through the legal ports of 
entry. There were also fully 1,000,000 Canadians, and at least 
500,000 others from Europe and Asia who came through via 
Canada to escape the stricter inspection which prevails at the 
Atlantic ports. This makes a total of 5,344,000 aliens that 
came in that decade; and yet the census report shows that the 
total inerease of our foreign population in these ten years 
amounted to only 1,091,729; while in the decade of 1850-60, 
when the total immigration was only 2,598,214, the increase 
of our foreign population amounted to 1,690,095. “Between 
1870 and 1890 the total immigration was 8,080,653, yet these 
two decades saw the lowest rate of increase in population since 
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1750.” (Sidney G. Fischer, Popular Science Monthly, Decem- 
ber, 1895.) 

Study of these census reports discloses some startling facts 
on this point. Between 1890 and 1900, 543,000 aliens came 
here from Germany; and yet our German population decreased 
from 2,784,000 in 1890 to 2,663,000 in 1900. In the same 
period 745,000 immigrants came from the United Kingdom; 
and yet this class of our population decreased from 3,122,000 
in 1890 to 2,782,000 in 1900. O. P. Austin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, in a recent address to the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, declared that “Much of our home prosperity 
undoubtedly had come by the addition in thirty-three years of 
15,000,000 immigrants to our population, and the wealth and 
prosperity created by them, coupled with the natural increase 
in population, had given us 80,000,000 inhabitants in 1903, 
against 38,000,000 in 1870.” This statement, coming from 
such weighty authority, plainly implies that every one of the 
13,000,000 aliens who came here between 1870 and 1900, as 
well as the 2,000,000 who came since 1900, were permanent 
additions to our population. But in reality not 5,000,000 of 
the 13,000,000 became permanent “additions.” The actual 
increase in our foreign population was from 5,567,229 in 
1870 to 10,341,276 in 1900. There are some statisticians who 
never take a second look at their own statistics. 

As to the amount of money absorbed by these migratory 
aliens, immigration officials estimated that in 1898 the Italians 
alone took $25,000,000 yearly. But as their numbers have 
since trebled, and as wages have been much higher, it is safe 
te say that in recent years their annual absorptions reach fully 
$75,000,000. Besides the Italians, there are other armies of 
aliens from Europe, Asia, and Canada whose absorptions, in 
prosperous seasons, would swell the total drain on this account 
to nearly $200,000,000. 

That this factor in making away with our balances should 
be overlooked is not to be wondered at, considering the current 
views on the subject. In spite of the census figures on immi- 
gration and population, in spite of all the evidence taken by 
congressional committees, some writers will have it that these 
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later immigrants actually bring in more money than they carry 
away. Mr. Bacon takes this view in his Yale Review article. 
Prof. C. R. Bullock (North American Review, March, 1901) 
estimates that immigrants and foreign travelers brought in 
more than Americans spent abroad. The Post (April 21, 1892) 
quoted foreign bankers to the effect that immigrants alone 
brought in more than Americans spent broad. Edward Atkin- 
son made the same estimate in 1899. 

Where these people get this notion from, Heaven only knows. 
They must be laboring under the impression that the immi- 
gration of later years is of a richer, not a poorer, class; that the 
hordes of Huns, Slavs, Greeks, and Italians who come and go 
every year or two (mostly on prepaid tickets) are just tourists, 
or invalids traveling for their health; and that the millions 
of Jews, whose necessities have well-nigh bankrupted the 
Hirsch fund, are only make-believe paupers. The one million 
aliens who arrived last year brought in, it is said, about $16,- 
000,000. But these figures are deceptive, since in many cases 
money is loaned to immigrants by padrones and frien’ to 
show to the inspectors. Samuel S. Cortis, representing the 
White Star Line, testified before the Immigration Commission 
last October that fifty per cent of the aliens came on prepaid 
tickets, or with money furnished by their friends. The only 
people who bring money here are travelers and the steadily 
diminishing proportion of aliens who come to stay, but these 
sums are more than offset by what is afterwards sent home 
to dependent relatives. 

Adding these several items together, they show the following 
results : 

Estimates ANNUAL Foreicn Dests. 


Earnings of foreign capital................0.02- $300,000,000 
Expenses of Americans abroad.................. 125,000,000 
American investments abroad.................... 25,000,000 
Military expenses 25,000,000 


Most of these items are likely to change with changing con- 
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ditions. A general decline in trade, for instance, would lessen 
the cost of freights, expenses abroad, and cut down the earn- 
ings of foreign capital and labor. But I do not believe that 
for the last three or four years this estimate is far out of the 
way. However, I am not concerned to prove the exact amount 
of these debts, individually or collectively. The main purpose 
of this article is to prove that as a whole they largely overtop 
our trade balances; so that, instead of having any big surplus, 
we are nursing a very troublesome deficit. 

The reports of foreign dealings in our properties, as pre- 
sented in my first article, show that in 1900, 1901, and 1902 
the net foreign purchases of our securities and properties ag- 
gregated some $400,000,000, for which we got no cash pay- 
ment, as the exports of specie (gold and silver) in this period 
exceeded the imports. In this period we also borrowed those 
immense sums from foreign bankers. 

And here the question arises: Where did the foreign bankers 
get all this money to lend us without bringing it from abroad ? 
Financial experts dodge this particular question as carefully 
as if it contained the germs of some frightful pestilence. Yet 
it is just as essential to answer it correctly as it is to explain 
any other part of the problem; for since the panic of 1901 
these transactions have been the cause of considerable worri- 
ment in financial circles. Now, inasmuch as the exports of 
specie in this period exceed the imports, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the foreign bankers got all this money, as 
well as all the securities and properties they acquired in the 
same period, in settlement of this deficit. 

The chief circumstances which tend to corroborate this view 
are: (1) The disappearance of our gold currency; (2) the 
state of trade and industry; (3) the monetary conditions. 

Since 1896 we have had the largest increase of currency 
on record; and three-fourths of this increase has been in gold 
and gold certificates. In 1900 United States Treasurer E. H. 
Roberts predicted that gold would soon circulate as freely, in 
New York as in California. But, like most of that gentleman’s 
predictions, this one has proved a ridiculous failure. Instead 
of being more plentiful, the universal testimony is that there 
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is actually less of the yellow metal in general circulation now 
than there was in 1896. Correspondence with bank officials 
confirms this view. The amount of gold handled by them in 
everyday business is decreasing. Even gold certificates are not 
so plentiful as they should be, considering the quantity issued 
in recent years. Doubtlessly a part of our gold has been carried 
off by migratory aliens and travelers. Canada, for instance, 
has a good share of it. Her whole monetary system is, in fact, 
based on our coin, which forms the reserve of her banks. In 
1903 they held $35,000,000 in American gold. But allowing 
for this drain, it is certain that a large amount of our coin, 
and paper money, too, is stowed away in these foreign banks. 
From the statements of government officials and financial 
oracles, it might be supposed that all the gold mined in this 
country belongs to our people; but this is not true. Foreigners 
have been gobbling up our mines for many years back. It is 
said that most of the mines in Montana belong to Englishmen. 
One of these, the Drumlummon, has yielded to its owners (the 
Rothschilds) over $20,000,000. Since 1896 English invest- 
ments have been very heavy, and include the five largest mines 
ever opened here—the Independence, Camp Bird, Sultana, Rob 
Roy, and the De Lamar. All the gold from the Klondike is 
also credited to us, in spite of the fact that most of the miners 
there are foreigners, chiefly Canadians. A big portion of the 
gold from the West, including the imports from Australia and 
Japan, is consigned to foreign banks in New York, and, al- 
though we have no proof that any of it belongs to American 
citizens, it is always credited to us in the Treasury reports. 
But now and then somebody blurts out the truth of the matter, 
and gives the public a chance to see how it is being fooled. 
Referring to the imports in August, 1901, Wilkam Sherer, 
Manager of the New York Clearing House, says: “Of course 
this gold from Australia and the Klondike must be paid for, 
and in return for the deposits remittances may have to be made 
to England and Canada, but as long as British banks here can 
obtain as remunerative rates as abroad, the gold will remain 
here.” All this may be true enough; but when Treasury of- 
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ficials and other alleged experts include in our gold holdings 
that which belongs to foreign banks, they are perpetrating a 
fraud on the public. 

How much money supposed to be ours and in active circula- 
tion here, is stowed away in the vaults of these foreign banks 
no one can tell. But there is good reason to believe that it 
amounts to a very considerable sum. Besides their immense 
time loans, and their investments in our properties, they seem 
to have other big sums to lend on call in Wall Street. The 
press reports show that on numerous occasions in recent years 
they were the only parties that seemed to have any money 
to lend. 

One conspicuous economic fact which tends strongly to 
prove that a great part of our currency, is being absorbed by 
these institutions is the condition of trade and industry. Re- 
ferring to the H. B. Claflin Company’s half-yearly report, the 
Post of July 18, 1903, states that “the dry goods trade as 
reflected in this company’s profits, like the iron trade and many 
other industries, reached high-water mark, not in 1901 or 1902, 
but in the first half of 1900.’ In another issue, referring to 
the increase in our currency of over $100,000,000 for the year 
ending May 30, 1903, the Post argues that as the money was 
not in the banks it must be in the pockets of the people, 
who are carrying around $20 where a few years ago they 
carried only $5. 

This theory does not fit in with the facts. If all this great 
increase of currency was in active circulation among the peo- 
ple, mostly wage-earners who are the largest consumers of 
wealth, the effect would certainly be to cause an increased 
demand for commodities, the production and distribution of 
which would in turn give a greater stimulus to general busi- 
ness. In short, business would increase in proportion as the 
supply of money increased. Hence the steady decline in gen- 
eral business in the past few years—that is, “since the first 
half of 1900’”—could never have taken place if this great in- 
crease of money had remained in active circulation. It would, 
in fact, have been an economic impossibility. There is no in- 
stance in the history of any country where trade and industry 
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have steadily declined while the stock of good money in active 
and general circulation was increasing at such an enormous 
rate. 

Still another corroborating circumstance is the stringent 
monetary condition which has prevailed since early in 1899. 
Financial experts contend that this stringency is due to our 
inelastic currency, which fails to expand when needed to move 
the crops. In his address before the Pennsylvania State Bank- 
ers’ Convention (1902), Hon. J. H. Eckels said: ““No demand 
for money can be more legitimate than the annual call for cur- 
rency to be used in payment for harvesting and moving the 
crops.” On the same occasion, Hon. A. B. Hepburn said: “The 
only possible way for relieving such a condition of affairs is 
to move the products of the country, the wheat and cotton— 
in fact, all articles of merchandise—to the markets, in order 
to realize their values, thereby relieving the stringency and 
restoring a normal condition of affairs.” 

In reply to the above, which is a fair sample of “expert” 
opinion as to the causes of existing monetary troubles, it can 
be truthfully said that while there have been times when, after 
a series of lean years, the farmers needed advances to pay their 
hands, the bountiful crops of the past six years have rendered 
them independent of such assistance. In fact, instead of seek- 
ing advances from the East, they have been lending enormous 
sums here in New York. A good reply to Messrs. Eckels and 
Hepburn is found in a statement of J. B. Forgan, President 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, in the Post of August 
22, 1903. He says: “Western banks are in good condition to 
meet all demands on them for crop-moving money. For some 
years past they have found it impossible to loan all their funds 
at home, and have been lenders of money in the open market. 
Herein lies the strength of the Western situation to-day, com- 
pared with ten years ago. Then nearly all Western banks were 
large borrowers from their New York and Chicago corre- 
spondents. Now, as a whole, they are lenders of money in 
these markets.” 

The assumption that the stringency is due to the demand 
for crop-moving funds is further refuted by the fact that we 
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have had this trouble every year, before and after the harvests 
had been gathered in. It came in March, 1899, and continued 
to the end of the year, and we have had it about every two 
months since that time. In fact, it may be truthfully said that 
the stringency is chronic, rather than periodical. 

Again it is argued that the trouble is owing to the fact that 
general business has outgrown the money supply. This argu- 
ment has been paraded with much show of authority, find- 
ing ready acceptance when there were no facts at hand to 
confute it. But it is seen to be perfectly absurd when we learn 
that since the first half of 1900, while our currency has been 
growing so rapidly, general business, instead of growing more 
rapidly, has actually fallen off. If all this enormous issue of 
currency was still in circulation, the financial depression would 
be just as impossible as the business depression. Hence the 
very fact that such depressions occur in the face of this great 
increase of the circulation medium, coupled with the other fact 
that the foreign banks can lend so much money here without 
importing it, is proof enough that these institutions are ab- 
sorbing our currency as fast as it is issued. 

And they are absorbing it in part settlement of these annual 
foreign debts. There is no other source from whence they 
could have got all the money they have invested here in this 
period. The facts and circumstances already set forth prove 
beyond all controversy that in our dealings with the rest of the 
world we are running behind. Instead of having a yearly sur- 
plus of several hundred millions to buy back securities, etc., 
we are piling up a very big deficit, the settlement of which is 
the main cause of our financial woes. In no other way is it 
possible to explain the astonishing fact that, after six years 
of the biggest export trade in our history, accompanied by 
an enormous increase of sound currency, our money market has 
to be bolstered up and financial panics averted by unusual aid 
from the Treasury and by immense loans from foreign bankers. 
In no other way is it possible to explain the disappearance of 
our gold currency and the growing prosperity and activity of 
foreign bankers here. 

A great point in favor of this view of the matter, as against 
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the current theory, is that it affords the only logical explana- 
tion of the disappearance of our balances in former years. Mr. 
Bacon and other writers assume that this liquidation began 
about 1893, and that the period between 1874 and 1892 was 
one of foreign investment. In 1893 Erastus Wiman estimated 
that these investments amounted to $300,000,000 for the three 
years prior to 1890. Now, according to statistics compiled by 
Hon. F. J. Van Voorhis, our net exports of merchandise in 
these eighteen years amounted to $1,892,000,000. But instead 
of getting any cash for this enormous balance, we actually 
exported $214,000,000 more gold and silver than we imported. 
As we were not investing in any foreign bonds at that time, 
and as our great American industrial invaders had not yet 
started on their wild career, the question arises: What did we 
get in exchange for all this wealth of exports? ‘Too this ques- 
tion we get no answer from the financial experts. Neither 
do we get any answer to the still more puzzling question of how 
foreigners could make all these investments here in this period 
without sending us any cash. The question was answered, 
however, and very correctly, too, I think, by John Swinton 
in his testimony before the Committee on Education and 
Labor (1883). Our annual debts, he estimated, at that time 
amounted to about $150,000,000, half of which we settled for 
by exports of merchandise and the other half by sales of securt- 
ties. 

This doubtless explains the situation for that whole period. 
We liquidated our temporary foreign debt by increasing the 
permanent one, just as we happen to be doing at this present 
time. 

Although financial experts generally attribute the trouble in 
the stock and money markets to over speculation and a bad 
fiscal system, there are times when the logic of events forces 
them into admitting that something else is the matter. Re- 
ferring to the dubious state of the money market and foreign 
exchange, the Evening Sun of September 27, 1902, says: “Not- 
withstanding, in short, our still heavy, although diminished, 
favorable foreign trade balance, it is plain that this country has 
temporarily overbought itself, and, while this state of things 
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will be corrected in due course of time, it now constitutes the 
main obstacle to the importation of gold from Europe, which 
would furnish the most prompt and logical source of relief to 
the local money market.” 

Omitting the word “temporarily,” this statement describes 
the situation exactly, and fully confirms the view I am advo- 
cating. The country has certainly “overbought itself,” not 
“temporarily,” but for many years back. The overbuying has 
not, however, been of commodities, as this statement implies ; 
for since 1897 our excess of exports of merchandise has been 
very much larger than in any similar period of our history. 
The overbuying has been of foreign capital, foreign labor, 
foreign titles, and foreign travel. Here is the great truth 
which foreign bankers, stock boomers, and financial experts 
have been hiding from public view these many years. 

This truth would have come out four years ago if the big 
operators had not succeeded in befuddling the public mind in 
regard to these foreign borrowings. It was said at the time 
that these transactions were to help the big financiers float their 
numerous ventures. This was true, but not in the sense usually 
understood. The money they borrowed was what we owed 
abroad in settlement of this deficit. They borrowed it in order 
to prevent its being shipped abroad. Since these borrowings 
amounted to $500,000,000 in June, 1902, it is safe to say that 
they were not less than $300,000,000 one year before nor less 
than $150,000,000 two years before. Now if we had shipped 
abroad the amounts due at these different periods, it would 
have caused a disastrous panic in the stock and money markets, 
and thus paralyzed any effort to float the issues of new enter- 
prises. To avert these dangers the money was borrowed abroad 
as fast as it became due. The transactions were precisely 
the same as those undertaken by the Morgan-Belmont syndi- 
cate in 1895, when they contracted to protect the gold reserve 
from being depleted by the foreign demand for the metal. They 
did it by selling securities enough abroad to offset the foreign 
demand for gold. In one month of that year (May), they 
placed abroad $50,000,000 worth of railroad securities. In 
December, 1902, a syndicate of bankers was formed for pretty 
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much the same purpose—that is, to avert any serious export 
movement of gold. And they effected their object in precisely 
the same way—that is, by selling or pledging enough of our 
securities abroad to offset our foreign obligations. But these 
later transactions have been more difficult because these annual 
debts seem to be growing larger every year; and if we cannot 
sell securities enough to stave off gold exports, we have to bor- 
row. This system of “high finance,” as it is called, was resorted 
to again last year. In the Forwm (April-June, 1903) A. D. 
Noyes says: “The season’s market for foreign exchange has, 
however, been managed with the greatest skill and prevention 
of gold exports, which was made possible through a careful 
series of international operations in the money market.” 

Where the public is befuddled in this matter, is in being led 
to believe that it is the big financiers who owe all this money 
abroad; whereas in truth it is the whole country that owes it, 
and these financiers are only trying to prevent collection of the 
debt in gold by selling securities or by borrowing on them 
abroad. And they are doing it to prevent depreciation in their 
own stocks. Thus the Times of February 14, 1903, says: 
“Those most interested in our stocks, being our most powerful 
financial leaders, may be counted upon to delay the outward 
movement of gold or confine it to the smallest possible limits.” 

When this truth fairly dawns upon the public mind, when it 
is seen that the debt is national rather than individual, and 
that much of the borrowing is to stave off gold exports rather 
than for “improvements and betterments” (as is usually 
claimed), then the bottom will drop out of the whole thing, 
and the mess of tomfoolery and nonsense which passes as the 
current theory of the disappearance of our trade balances will 
no longer be exploited by stock boomers, promoters, and finan- 
cial oracles. 

In the January issue of the World of To-Day Mr. Slason 
Thompson boldly asserts that our railroads are more largely 
owned by the people of the United States than ever before. 
To prove this he cites the one case of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, foreign holdings of which have decreased from $34,- 
000,000 in 1893 to $21,000,000 in 1903. Since President Fish 
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refuses to tell whether this liquidation took place before or 
after 1898, the case has no bearing on this discussion. As to 
liquidation in other roads, Mr. Thompson naively remarks: 
“While there are no figures available for all the roads, those of 
the Illinois Central are sufficient to indicate that eighty per cent 
of the total holdings in American roads are held in the United 
States.” 

Well, why is it that “there are no figures available for all 
the roads?” Every other railroad president knows just as 
much about foreign holdings in his company as Mr. Fish does 
about such holdings in the Illinois Central. Why, then, are 
they not equally ready to make this information public? Why 
is this lone instance of liquidation so eagerly clutched ‘at and 
paraded as proof when so many other (alleged) proofs are at 
hand? Mr. Thompson informs us that in response to fifty- 
two letters sent out he obtained much valuable information re- 
garding the capitalization, etc., of forty of the roads. But in 
regard to this much-exploited foreign liquidation, which ap- 
pears to have been the main object of his quest, he has not 
obtained a solitary new fact ; for what he says about the Illinois 
Central was published in the newspapers nearly a year before. 

If Mr. Thompson had studied the financial reports in these 
newspapers during the preceding twelve months, he might have 
found reasons for changing his views on the subject. In the 
very first week of January these roads, about whose foreign 
liquidation he is boasting, began borrowing abroad, and they 
kept it up during the entire year. During the first two weeks of 
March they borrowed from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000. In 
October securities to the value of $128,000,000 were issued, 
and most of them were floated abroad. The Post of December 
12 stated that there had recently been placed abroad $40,000,- 
ooo worth of short term and other bonds. The principal issues 
during the year-were: Pennsylvania, $138,000,000; San Pedro, 
Los Angeles, and Salt Lake, $50,000,000; Lake Shore, $50,- 
000,000; Erie, $50,000,000; Iron Mountain, $10,000,000; 
Rapid Transit, $30,000,000; Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $10,000,000; Long Island, $10,000,000; Lacka- 
wanna Steel, $10,000,000; Union Pacific, $10,000,000; Atchi- 
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son, $10,000,000; Baltimore and Ohio, $9,000,000. Sometime 
in December the Post quoted a prominent banker as saying that 
nearly every large railway in the country was borrowing, and 
that since the Pennsylvania’s experience with its stock the home 
market has been virtually shut to all such borrowings. This 
means that about all of the stocks, bonds, and notes put out 
by corporations in 1903 were floated abroad. And this state- 
ment is fully confirmed by the numerous reports published 
in the daily press. Thus in the Times of August 26 the head 
of one of the four largest banking houses in New York says: 
“We have sold more bonds abroad in the past six months than 
we have sold here. Our business in London, Paris, and Berlin 
since July 1 has been greater than it has been in any two 
months for over a year.” According to the Post (March 19, 
1904), “during December and January heavy blocks of our 
bonds were sold throughout Europe, French investors, es- 
pecially, taking them on a scale never before observed.” In- 
cluding net purchases on the Stock Exchange (600,000 shares), 
it is safe to estimate the total foreign investments here last 
year at fully $400,000,000. If our temporary borrowings were 
added to this list, it would be very much larger, as there was 
hardly a week in the whole year that we were not contracting 
such obligations. 

Judging from the predictions of financial oracles, this enor- 
mous export of securities, and a net export of merchandise of 
some $420,000,000, should have drained Europe of its gold 
supply. Thus the Evening Sun of March 24, 1903, says: 
“While our trade will fall beiow that of former years, two facts 
should not be overlooked. One is that the falling off is in 
respect of excess only, and the other is that Europe can no 
longer pay us by sending back our stocks. The return of 
those stocks served to counterbalance our enormous trade bal- 
ance of the past few years, but there is no longer any sufficient 
supply of them held abroad to perform this service again.” 
Therefore, the article continued, we ought to expect large im- 
ports of gold during the year. 

This same old familiar claim was exploited by other oracles 
on numerous occasions during the year, just as it has been for 
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the last ten years. If it were true, and if our annual foreign 
debts amount to only $250,000,000, as is always assumed, we 
should have imported not less than $550,000,000 in gold. But 
the fact is, the gold imports barely offset our exports of silver. 

The only logical deduction from these facts is that the whole 
of our trade balance, and all these notes, stocks, bonds, etc., 
went to offset our annual foreign debts and to pay back previous 
borrowings—that is to say, we liquidated the temporary debt 
by increasing the permanent one, the same thing that we have 
been doing for years. 

One fact, illustrated by the Evening Sun’s prediction, which 
tends most to discredit all these liquidation claims, is the colos- 
sal miscalculations of financial experts regarding international 
monetary conditions. In 1900 and Igo1 they claimed that we 
were then lending hundreds of millions to Europe, although, as 
it afterwards turned out, we were borrowing hundreds of mil- 
lions from her. It was claimed that these borrowings were only 
temporary, and would all be paid back by our grain ship- 
ments in the fall of 1901. But instead of this we kept on bor- 
rowing until, in June, 1902, we owed Europe $500,000,000. 
Similar miscalculations have been made by financial experts 
and bankers in all their estimates and predictions of current 
and future events during the past three years. But their calcu- 
lations for the present year afford perhaps the best proof that 
they are completely blind regarding international trade and 
money conditions. In the Post and other papers, prominent 
bankers asserted that we were square with the world, and had, 
as a result of our foreign trade, big sums due us abroad. The 
most optimistic of these experts, Daniel F. Kellogg, in his fore- 
cast for the year in the Sun of January 4, felicitates the countrv 
on “the flourishing state of our national finances, the huge 
quantity of our circulating medium, the cancellation of our in- 
debtedness abroad, and the heaping up of a large credit bal- 
ance in its stead.”’ 

How far short of fulfillment these predictions have come is 
best seen by a brief statement of events since January 1, 1904. 
On the Stock Exchange the promised boom has not material- 
ized. Dulness has reigned supreme. Foreign dealings in 
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stocks have been small (with purchases slightly akead). Out- 
side of the Exchange the principal boom has been in that 
particular business, activity in which is never considered a sign 
of prosperity—that of the pawnbroker, who, much to the dis- 
gust and confusion of Mr. Kellogg and other financial rainbow 
chasers, has been doing a land-office business in making loans to 
the big operators. In January $125,000,000 worth of Balti- 
more and Ohio stocks were listed on the European exchanges, 
and later reports show immense purchases of them. Since then 
other issues have been floated, mostly abroad, to the value of 
$500,000,000 ; $100,000,000 was put out during the week end- 
ing May 14, anda still larger amount the following week. The 
principal issues were: Pennsylvania, $50,000,000; New York 
Central, $50,000,000; Boston and Old Colony, $25,000,000; 
Consolidated Gas, $25,000,000; Southern Railway, $15,000,- 
000; American Telephone, $20,000,000; Rock Island, $163,- 
000,000; Long Island bonds, $10,000,000; New York City 
bonds, $37,000,000; and $40,000,000 sterling borrowed, ac- 
cording to the Press (May 23), from one house alone. Against 
these foreign investments, loans, etc., there is a report of but 
one American purchase, that of the Montreal Locomotive and 
Machine Company, of $1,500,000. 

These totals are of such magnitude as to justify the belief 
that last year’s debts were not canceled by our balances, as the 
oracles claimed, and that we are still staving off the inevitable 
as in former years. Be that as it may, the transactions, taken 
in connection with the movement of specie and the sterling 
borrowings, afford still stronger proof of the colossal blunder- 
ing of financial experts in their estimates of our annual for- 
eign debts. If, as these experts claimed last January, we were 
out of debt, and had “heaped up a large credit balance abroad,” 
then we should have increased this credit balance by at least 
$350,000,000, or imported that amount in gold in settlement 
for all the stocks, bonds, and notes sold or pawned abroad 
since that time. As late as February 15 Mr. Kellogg pre- 
dicted that “we shall be able to meet all the demands for the 
Panama Canal and import $10,000,000 gold for the Baltimore 
fire.” Well, we didn’t get a dollar for this fire; and so far 
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from having $40,000,000 credits abroad to meet the canal pay- 
ment, we have already exported $57,000,000 and staved off 
the export of at least $50,000,000 more by borrowing. 

Here, then, we see that, according to estimates taken from 
their own papers, these January forecasters were fully $400.- 
000,000 out of the way in their calculations. Now the only 
explanation of all these circumstances is that, instead of hay- 
ing any surplus from our balances, we are still nursing a 
deficit, and this deficit is growing larger and more trouble- 


some every year. Part of this deficit we have met by payment 


of cash to the foreign banks here. That accounts for their 
having so much cash without importing it from abroad. It 
also accounts for the stringent monetary conditions, large bank 
loans, and the disappearance of our gold currency. The other 
part of the deficit has been met by selling or pledging securities 
and corporation notes to foreigners. We have fairly gorged 
Europe with these ‘securities, so that now she hesitates, and 
wants. cash instead ; hence this demand for gold that has to be 
checked by borrowing in order to stave off a financial crash 
This view of the matter is sustained not only by these re- 
ports, but also by two other circumstances, one of which was 
referred to in my first article. The first of these circumstances 
is the increased dealings in our properties on foreign exchanges. 
Within the past year we read of the formation of companies 
in various parts of Europe to deal in our stocks. One com- 
pany in Switzerland has a capital of $2,000,000. In no former 
period do we read of so much activity in American stocks 
abroad as in the past twelve months. Consistent with these 
facts we find the agents of foreign investors much more active 
in the management of our properties than in former years. 
These agents, mostly foreign bankers, such as Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., August Belmont, J. L. W. Seligman, Speyer & Co., 
Ladenburg Thallman, and Hallgarten & Co., as well as J. P. 
Morgan, are certainly more powerful among our large corpora- 
tions than they were ten years ago. It is not necessary to go 
through a whole year’s market reports to learn this fact. A 
comparison of the market reports and advertising columns of 
any leading New York paper for one week of 1903 and 1893 
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would be sufficient to prove the audacity of all these claims 
of foreign liquidation. The public is often misled in the matter 
because the heads of these houses are usually American citizens. 
Thus August Belmont is a native American, but his house is 
merely a branch of the Rothschilds; so, too, Jacob H. Schiff is 
an American citizen, but he handles more German capital than 
any banker in Germany, and his growing prominence furnishes 
about all the proof that is needed as to whether foreign invest- 
ments are increasing or decreasing. 

Toward what does all this tend? What matters it whether 

our foreign debts are increasing or decreasing? 
_ In his reply to the London Times’s comments on our finan- 
cial condition in 1901, Secretary Gage is reported to have said 
that he didn’t consider it a matter of great moment whether 
that paper was right or wrong in saying that the United States 
was still a debtor nation. It doesn’t matter a particle whether 
our creditors live in New York or England, so long as we 
can borrow money to invest in American enterprises, pay in- 
terest, and make a handsome profit. 

Such is the argument usually advanced when some revela- 
tion like that of our borrowings in 1901 threatens to knock 
the whole foundation from under the superstructure of fraud 
and nonsense that has been erected around this matter. In- 
volved in this argument is the attempt, already noticed, to 
befuddle the question by making it appear that we are bor- 
rowing to increase our wealth-producing facilities. The facts 
already set forth sufficiently prove we are not borrowing abroad 
for that purpose. We are borrowing and selling our properties 
to stave off the collection of our debts in gold. Right on the 
heels of the last Pennsylvania issue of $50,000,000 came the 
announcement of the discharge of eleven thousand hands from 
that road. Erie’s big bond issue just preceded a similar method 
of “meeting the demands of expanding business.” 

Mr. Gage’s further contention that the more we borrow 
abroad the more money we are making and the greater is our 
wealth and prosperity, is just such fantastic logic as might be 
expected from a Wall Street financier who buys and sells bonds, 
and whose profits expand in proportion as people increase their 
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debts. <A sufficient answer to it is found in the history of events 
since he advanced this argument. In this period we have bor- 
rowed more money abroad than in any similar period of our 
entire history. But instead of growing more prosperous, gen- 
eral business has fallen off, wages and profits have been cut 
down, and the loss in values in corporation stocks alone, ac- 
cording to recognized authorities, reaches the enormous sum 
of $4,000,000,000. 

The practical solution of this whole problem will come when 
foreigners insist on getting cash for what we owe them. Mr. 
Gage and his friends seem to think that it is a matter of small 
importance whether we are a debtor nation. In 1902, when 
we owed abroad some $500,000,000, the total stock of gold 
in the treasury, exclusive of what was held for gold certificates, 
was about $250,000,000. So that if foreigners had demanded 
cash settlement at that time it would have bankrupted the 
treasury and forced a $250,000,000 bond issue to square the 
account. Thus it appears that after four years of unparalleled 
prosperity we were actually worse off than in 1893, when the 
foreign demand for gold precipitated the most disastrous panic 
the country has ever known. 

Now the conditions have not improved since 1902. This 
deficit is growing larger and more threatening every year, and 
the difficulty of meeting it is becoming greater all the time. 
Never before were the newspapers so full of reports of our 
borrowings abroad as in 1903, and this year such reports are 
still more numerous. Judging from the fright caused by the 
recent gold outflow, and the sigh of relief that went up from 
Wall Street on the announcement that our big sterling borrow- 
ings might check the movement, it is evident that it is only such 


methods that are staving off the final catastrophe. Under these 
circumstances it will be seen that, despite Mr. Gage’s cheerful 
idiocy, the trade balance puzzle and its relation to our inter- 
national indebtedness has become the most momentous question 
of the time. But this question will never be settled by any 
theory based upon Wall Street’s gospel of optimism, with all 
its misrepresentations; for, as Carlyle says, “The truest of 
all gospels is that a lie cannot endure forever.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., May 25, 1904. W. H. ALLEN. 
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CATULLUS. 


Tell me not what too well I know 
About the Bard of Sirmio— 

Yes, in Thalia’s son 
Such strains there are—as when a Grace 
Sprinkles another’s laughing face 

With nectar, and runs on. 


Sucu is Landor’s characterization of the poetry of Catullus. 
and it is one of the indications of the existence in the field of 
criticism of men who have regarded Catullus not simply as 
the peer of Horace and Vergil but as their superior. No po- 
etical position can be more lofty than the one assigned to him 
by Niebuhr, who asserts that he is the greatest poet Rome ever 
had; that “he had the same perfections as the Greek lyric poets 
down to Sophocles, and is fully their equal.” Mommsen holds 
a similar view, for he says that the Latin nation has produced 
no second poet in whom the artistic substance and the artistic 
form appear in so symmetrical perfection as in Catullus. In 
1835 Macaulay wrote: “No Latin writer is so Greek. The 
simplicity, the pathos, the perfect grace which I find in the 
Athenian models are all in Catullus, and in him alone of the 
Romans.” Twenty-two years later he said: “He grows on me 
with intimacy. One thing he has—I do not know whether it 
belongs to him or to something in myself—but there are some 
chords in my mind which he touches as no one else does. The 
first lines of Miser Catulle, the lines to Cornificius, . . . and 
part of the poem beginning ‘Sigua recordanti’ affect me more 
than I can explain. They always move me to tears.” These 
are certainly high praises to be given to a Roman, and they as- 
suredly were not influenced by any narrowness on the part of 
the critics. 

But who was Catullus? The statement of Jerome is that 
he was born in the year 87 B.C., and died at Rome in 57, at 
the age of thirty. The latest event mentioned in the poems 
took place in 54 B.C., so that Jerome was mistaken as to the 
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date of his death. There is more probability that Jerome mis- 
took the last of the consulships of Cinna in 84 B.C. for the 
first in 87 than that XXX. has taken the place of XXXIII. 
Not content with the solution of the question of greater proba- 
bility, critics have brought forward for the year 84 B.C. several 
lines of argument, all indefinite and proving nothing. Ovid 
speaks of him in Elysium wreathing his youthful brows with 
hedera iuvenalia cinctus 
Tempora . . . docte Catulle (Am. 3, 9, 62-3), 


though “youthful” is as fitting an epithet for the age of thirty- 
three as for thirty. Furthermore, he was intimate with men 
who were born about 82 B.C., and it is held that the birth of 
Catullus should be as near that date as possible. This might 
have some force if it were not for the fact that intimacies such 
as those of Catullus are dependent not so much on parity of 
ages as on similarity of tastes. Another line of argument is 
that the early poetry of Catullus, written in 61 or 62 B.C., 
seems more like that of a young man of twenty-three or twenty- 
four than of one of twenty-six or twenty-seven, especially 
when we remember that Catullus, by his own confession, en- 
tered at a precociously early age on his career of poesy and 
of love. 

This statement involves the entire question of the age at 
which the powers of the poet became developed, and the 
answers given must be merely unverifiable inferences in cases 
where the actual data are not obtainable. The age element 
which may be felt in the poetry of any author depends largely 
on the constitution of the critic, and the consequent standard 
of criticism which he may set up. When Chatterton at the 
age of seventeen wrote poetry, which, for a time, deceived 
some of the most acute of the critics of England, they felt thar 
his work was the product of a developed mind, because they 
thought such a mind was behind the poetry. At the age of 
twenty-one Pope finished his “Essay on Criticism,” of which 
Taine says: “It is the kind of poem which a man might write 
at the end of his career, when he has handled all modes of 
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writing, and has grown gray in criticism; and in this subject, 
of which the treatment demands a whole literary life, he was 
at the first outset as ripe as Boileau.” 

A very good double illustration of the impossibility of as- 

signing narrow time limits to the timeless operations of the 
human mind may be taken from Macaulay’s “Essay on Bacon :” 
“One of the most remarkable circumstances in the history 
of Bacon’s mind is the order in which its powers expanded 
themselves. With him the fruit came first and remained till 
the last; the blossoms did not appear till late. . . . In elo- 
quence, in sweetness and variety of expression, and in richness 
of illustration his later writings are far superior to those of his 
youth. In this respect, the history of his mind bears some re- 
semblance to the history of the mind of Burke. The treatise 
on the ‘Sublime and Beautiful,’ though written on a subject 
which the coldest metaphysician could hardly treat without 
occasionally being betrayed into florid writing, is the most 
unadorned of all Burke’s works. It appeared when he was 
twenty-five or twenty-six. When at forty he wrote the 
‘Thoughts on the Causes of the Existing Discontents,’ his reason 
and his judgment had reached their full maturity; but his 
eloquence was still in its splendid dawn. At fifty his rhetoric 
was quite as rich as good taste would permit, and when he died. 
at almost seventy, it had become ungraciously gorgeous. 
It is strange that the ‘Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful’ 
and the ‘Letter to a Noble Lord’ should be the production of 
one man. But it is far more strange that the ‘Essay’ should 
have been the production of his youth and the ‘Letter’ of his 
old age.’ In these cases, as well as in others that might be 
mentioned, it is only the definite biographical data which en- 
ables the critic to trace the development of the writer’s style. 
The data destroyed, criticism would be as much at sea as it 
is in the attempts to determine the relative date of the publica- 
tion of the different works of Plato. The lines of argumert 
as applied to Catullus we must hold as futile, and merely accept 
the greater probability in fixing a date where exactness is of 
no moment. 

Whether born in 87 or in 84 B.C., the thirty years of his 
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life covered about one-third of the great revolutionary epoch 
in Roman history, marking the death of the old Roman insti- 
tutions and the transference of the control of the State from 
a democracy to a monocracy. During the first years of his 
life, Sulla and, perhaps, Marius were the actors in that great 
contest testing the question of the strength of individuals work- 
ing under the guise of the forms of the Roman constitution. 
The early years of his authorship were coeval with the rise of 
Cesar and Cicero and with the conspiracy of Catiline; and 
when he died, in 54 B.C., Cesar had fairly well within his 
grasp the forces with which was consummated the final act in 
the establishment of imperialism at Rome. Though born in 
a Roman province, at Verona, Catullus passed most of his 
life at Rome, surrounded by revolutionary influences, and with 
his name is associated the names of some of the most noted 
leaders of the State and society at that time. Czsar he lam- 
pooned, entertained, and lampooned again. We have his thanks 
to Cicero for some unknown favor which had been rendered. 
He was intimate with Calvus, and with Czlius, the bright and 
witty correspondent of Cicero, by whom he was defended when 
accused of an attempt at poisoning by Clodia, the ill-famed sister 
of the infamous Clodius. Cicero in his defense shows us much 
of the unmoral amiability of Czelius, but he is of most interest 
to us as the successful rival and successor of Catullus in the 
affections of Lesbia. 

The personality of Lesbia is, of all associated with Catullus, 
the most conspicuous. It is with her character that every 
account of Catullus must deal, and it is now well agreed that 
she was none other than Clodia herself. Rich, witty, volup- 
tuous, the wife of the great, noble Metellus, her beauty was 
of the Junoesque type, and she had won the title bestowed on 
Juno herself. She was a prominent member of a society in 
which the virtues of the old Romans were not conspicuous. 
The picture of the ancient Roman matron was one well worthy 
of attention. Faithful and true, she was the coworker in that 
religious unit, which, with the husband as the head, maintained 
the unbroken worship of the spirits of the dead. But that 
stately procession of august matrons had passed by. In their 
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place had come a generation regardless of the past and care- 
less of the future. Neither among the women nor among the 
men who were the associates of Catullus were the virtues of 
the past preserved. The Julian family -preserved the tradition 
of a descent from the gods, but its greatest representative was 
religiously indifferent and denied the foundations of the an- 
cient faith. 

The wide religious gulf which had once separated the patri- 
cians and the plebeians had gradually closed as the patricians 
dropped their religious beliefs, which made them a distinct class 
and gave them especial privileges. Of these privileges, the 
members of the Claudian family were the haughtiest defenders ; 
but sometime before the days of Catullus, the name of one 
branch of the family had been vulgarized to Clodius, and it 
was but another step when, in 58 B.C., one of them broke 
through an empty formalism and became by adoption a plebeian 
that he might thereby become a tribune of the plebs. Out- 
wardly it was a thrust at Cicero; but it was merely one of the 
manifestations of the irrepressible conflict between the aristoc- 
racy and the democracy which was of momentous importance 
in determining the friendships of Catullus and in giving color 
to the portraiture of Lesbia which has come down to us. 

Up to the year 62 B.C., Cicero seems to have been on good 
terms with Clodius, but they drew apart as the breach between 
the two political parties gradually widened, and finally there 
came the bitterest hatred. With all the prolific energy of his 
nature Cicero has drawn the picture of his enemy in the 
darkest colors, some of which, however, we must regard as 
due to the conventional coloring of party politics. As we read 
Cicero’s account of the villainies of Catiline, we feel that Cati- 
line is a being most to be loathed. Yet at a period not long 
preceding the delivery of the Catilinarian orations, Cicero had 
confided to Atticus that he had intentions of defending Catiline 
as an aid to his own political aspirations. How much of the 
lurid coloring is exact, we cannot tell. Whether the coarse 
doggerels of the soldiers in the triumphal procession of Cesar, 
whether the refined ribaldry of Catullus, vinether the por- 
traiture by Cicero is all true to life—we may well doubt. When 
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we read the so-called “Invectives” of Cicero, and of Sallust, 
in which a rhetorician of a later age has represented each 
drawing the sin-daubed portrait of the other, we feel that the 
writer, whoever he may have been, had caught the spirit of the 
immoral political conventionalities of the age of Catullus. 

The grossness of the personal descriptions is astounding, 
but at the same time they illustrate the truth of the words 
of Porson: “Among the ancients plain speaking was the fash- 
ion; nor was that ceremonious delicacy introduced which has 
taught men to abuse each other with the utmost politeness and 
express the most indecent ideas in the most modest language.” 
Clodia was certainly not a model of virtue, but in the descrip- 
tion by Cicero we must make certain deductions because of the 
political rancor by which the words were inspired; and, in the 
contrasted accounts by Catullus, remember that the faithful 
Lesbia of Catullus was the faithless Clodia of Metellus, and that 
the change in Lesbia was merely one of attitude toward Catullus 
rather than toward the requirements of the moral law. But as 
the friend of the leaders of the social and political world, 
wealthy and entertaining, he entered on his career of poesy at 
an early age, and in this he maintained, whatever may have been 
his fleshly clogs, that vivacity of spirit which has won for him 
the fitting psychic designation of “the Young Catullus.”’ 

His poems number one hundred and sixteen, arbitrarily ar- 
ranged, and contain something more than two thousand lines. 
With much that is elevating, there are also parts unfit to be 
read. His political poems are no better than other political 
diatribes of the day. However, poems such as these are but 
few, and merely indicate that a high tide of political immorality 
had swept in at Rome, and with it had come in strange creatures 
from the “vasty deep.” 

Of the love poetry of Catullus, Sellar has said: “Other tales 
of love told by poets have been more beautiful in their course 
or more pathetic in their issue; none have been told with a 
more touching realism or a more desperate intensity of feeling.” 
It is the deep impression of realism that they give which makes 
it sure that they are a part of all the poet had been. The 
poetical love stories of most of the Roman poets are of a dif- 
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ferent kind. In this respect Catullus is strongly contrasted 
with the one of whom we know the most, Horace. That the 
latter, with “no sorrow in his song, no winter in his years,” 
gives us his real experiences may well be doubted. His poems 
on love themes are metrical essays in love expressions; and 
perhaps when his friends were enjoying themselves over their 
cups of different kinds of wine, Horace may have added his 
part to the feast by the presentation of varying phases of love 
in the different meters at his command. The expressional 
features entertain, but the loves of Horace are merely shadows, 
and there is no regret when they have floated by. But Catullus 
gives to us the bloom and blight of his love, and his words must 
reveal to us his actual experiences, or else he had that intensity 
of imagination which could furnish ideally the content of an 
actual experience, and whatever we deny to his experiences so 
much must we add to his imaginative powers. But of the 
reality of his reported experiences all are agreed: it is Lesbia 
alone of women whom he loves; it is Lesbia alone whom he 
hates. The possibilities of imaginative treatment might have 
been better suibserved by changing subjects as did Horace; but 
the limitation to one and the presentation of the brightness, as 
well as of the gloom, prove conclusively that his is the record 
of what had actually been felt. 

Winning, when still young, the favors of the wife of one of 
the proudest of the aristocrats at Rome, she seems to have com- 
pletely taken possession of his thought. Whether it is in the 
lines, 

Lesbia, let us live, and let us love; 
whether it is in the voluptuous counsel to blot out each thou- 
sand kisses with a thousand more; whether it is when he mourns 
for Lesbia under the guise of mourning for Lesbia’s sparrow 
dead, she seems to have been all in all to Catullus. But what 
he saw in Lesbia, and what he felt was in her love for him, 
was of his own creation, for it was the radiance of his own per- 
sonality which he saw reflected from her, and he imagined that 
the brightness was her own. There must have been something 
remarkable in the Veronese, almost a stranger at Rome, which 
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won for him the notice of Clodia. He could not say, as did 
his antitype of Verona: 


O how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day; 


O Heaven! were man 
But constant, he were perfect: that one error 
Fills him with faults; makes him run through all sins; 
Inconstancy falls off ere it begins. 

Completely absorbed by his love for Lesbia, he at first had 
no thought of the failure of Lesbia’s devotion to himself. But 
her attitude toward him seems to have been dominated bv 
political considerations and social craft, and not by genuine 
affection. Catullus, the most brilliant poet of Rome, and 
Celius, one of the wittiest of orators, were in turn the recip- 
ients of her favors, and to Lesbia there must have been some 
social prestige in this fact. This, however, must be considered 
as subordinate to political exigencies, for she put them both 
aside when the two parties began to prepare for their final 
contest. She enjoyed the rivals, used them while she could, 
and then flung them aside. For this she reaped her reward 
with the supremacy of her party; but the voices of her friends 
were hushed at their death, while through the ages have sur- 
vived the words of obloquy and scorn from Cicero and from 
Catullus. 

In every poet we look for instances of sustained power, for 
into the final decision of the worth of the poet must enter a 
consideration not only of quality but of the quantity as well. 
The quality decides the intensity of the poetic spirit and in- 
sight; the quantity, the persistence of the qualitative elements. 
The finely chiseled work of Gray establishes his reputation 
from the qualitative standpoint. No one will ever again ex- 
press so well the thought that was akin to his. Yet his was 
but a limited view of man, and made no approach to a com- 
plete representative system. Life is touched at but few points, 
and indications of poetic persistence are lacking. Quantity 
having quality must be the test, for neither by itself is enough. 
Some have written a few poems of a very high quality; while 
others, by attempting too much, are deficient in quality. Not 
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recognizing their own limitations, they have tried a long, la- 
borious flight, unbroken in its heaviness, excepting for here and 
there a sudden, swift turn showing what they might have 
done in a short flight. Catullus was not of this class, for five 
poems contain about half of all he wrote. The longest, of 
four hundred and eight lines, is an epidyllion or heroic idyl on 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The longest and one of the 
latest of the works of Catullus, a more careful study of it is 
needed to show his poetic equipment at the close of his career. 

The poem may be based on some Alexandrine model, but 
we do not have the original, and cannot tell to what extent 
Catullus was under obligations to the Greek. Was it only for 
the outlines of the story, or was the substance likewise bor- 
rowed? We cannot tell, and the originality of Catullus in the 
poem must remain an unsolved question. It is a thoughtful, 
evidently a matured work; but we cannot tell whether it is a 
translation or merely an adaptation such as Chaucer made 
of the “Decameron,” or Shakespeare of the annals of Saxo 
Grammaticus. We assume that it is the latter, for there is no 
Alexandrine poem extant which shows imaginative powers 
such as this. 

The theme of the poem is the marriage of the parents of 
Achilles—the mortal Peleus and the sea goddess Thetis. When 
Prometheus (foresight), chained on Mount Caucasus, was 
writhing under the tortures of force and violence, he rejoiced 
that he was the possessor of a secret on which depended the 
fate of Jove himself. This secret was that Thetis, beloved 
of Jove, was destined to become the mother of a son stronger 
than his father. When the secret was divulged, Thetis was 
given in marriage to the Thessalian king, that the power of 
Jove might not be destroyed. It was a story in some way 
foreshadowing the triumph of higher law in the affairs of the 
universe. As told by Catullus, only one portion is given, and 
that is not altogether a success as a narrative. The story is 
rather a mosaic—the grouping of beautiful parts around the 
story of the marriage. With the exception of one or two places 
where the narrative drags or the imagery is over-elaborated, 
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It begins with the story of the voyage of the Argonauts 
in quest of the Golden Fleece. Their ship, divine and new, 
is, like that of the Ancient Mariner, 


the first that ever burst 
Into that unknown sea. 


When for the first time it cuts the waters 


Out of the creaming surges in amaze 

Wild faces rose on the strange sight to gaze— 

The Nereids of the Deep—Martin. 
Then Peleus and Thetis see and love each other, and the 
betrothal follows in accordance with the wish of Jove. When 
the wedding day has dawned, the Thessalians gather at the 
palace of the king with their gifts, and are filled with admira- 
tion for the royal abode, but most of all for the embroidered 
rovering of the marriage couch, representing Ariadne on the 
breaker-sounding shore at Naxos gazing at the fleet of Theseus 
vanishing over the waters. The mention of the name of 
Theseus calls the poet to an account of the expedition against 
the Minotaur in Crete and the love of Ariadne for the hero. 
The lament of Ariadne follows with her invocation of the wrath 
of the gods upon her faithless lover, fulfilled by the death of 
his father at the sight of his returning ships. At this point 
the gloom is relieved by the coming of Bacchus and his band 
of revelers engaged in the celebration of the mysteries. One- 
third only of the poem remains to tell of the passing of the 
mortals and the coming of the demigods: Chiron with the 
world’s wealth of flowers for garlands; Peneus with the tallest 
of trees as a shade for the home; Prometheus, inscrutable, 
bearing only the fading marks of the adamantine chains. 
Thither, too, come all the gods, save only Apollo and Diana, 
who disdain to celebrate the festal day of Thetis. When all 
are feasting, the Fates sing the true epithalamium arranged in 
twelve equal strophes, each closing with the line 


Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi 


(run spindles, run, weaving the threads of doom), the poem 
closing by drawing a contrast between the present and the 
good old times when the gods appeared upon the earth. 
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About five-eighths of the poem is given up to the account 
of the tapestry and to the conclusion, so that the main theme 
is in reality subordinated to the accessory adornments of which 
the episode of Ariadne forms the chief part. To say nothing 
of the direct imitations in later poets, it may be compared with 
the account given by Vergil in the fourth book of the “A£=neid” 
of Dido’s grief and despair at the flight of AZneas. Both may 
have been following a common source, but it is more likely 
that Vergil’s description is modeled after that of Catullus. 
More than one brilliant touch of Catullus is to be found in 
Vergil, yet the representation of Ariadne as the motionless, 
emotion-absorbed Bacchante (v., 61), and the figure of the 
incense of prayer were beyond the reach of Vergil. The su- 
perior skill of Catullus is equally well shown in the use of in- 
dividual words. The breaker-resounding shore (fuentisono 
litore, v., 52), the exsternated Ariadne (exsternavit, v., 71; 
exsternata, v., 165)—to transfer to English the new word of 
Catullus instead of consternated—the thorny cares (spinosas 
curas, v., 72), the labyrinthic turnings (/abyrintheis e flexibus, 
v., 114), doth yearn to win (praegestit apisci, v., 145) are 
instances of highly wrought combinations or formations found 
only here and there or not at all among his successors. In 
this, as in others of his poems, the tone color is effected by 
bold strokes in the use of words which, found chiefly in Catul- 
lus, are formed entirely in harmony with the freer use of com- 
pounds in the earlier Latin, indicating a power of word combi- 
nation which for some unknown reason was limited in the 
classical period. 

The account of the adventures of Bacchus (254-263) is 
somewhat like Lucretius I., 618 ff. The two writers say prac- 
tically the same thing, yet differently, and at the same time 
with a similarity in the difference” The passage in Catullus is : 

Plangebant aliae proceris tympana palmis 
Aut tereti tenues tinnitus aere ciebant, 


Multis raucisonos efflabant cornua bombos 
Barbaraque horribili stridebat tibia cantu. 
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Lucretius has: 


Tympana tenta tonant palmis cymbala circum 

Concava raucisono minantur cornua cantu 

Et Phrygio stimulat numero cava tibia mentes. 
(“Others with extended palms intoned the tambours, or 
from brightened bronze brought tender tinklings; for many 
the horns blared rough-sounding blasts, and barbarian pipe 
shrilled with fearsome song.” And “Tense tambours thunder, 
struck with palms, and concave circling cymbals and horns 
harass with rough-sounding song, and hollow pipe with 
Phrygian strains stimulates their minds.” ) 

Both descriptions are alliterative, though there seems to 
have been a studied attempt of one to avoid sameness in 
words, and yet maintain sameness in alliteration. Which is the 
original account? In a letter written in the early part of the 
year 54 B.C., Cicero speaks of the work of Lucretius as if it 
had been recently published. If this poem is one of the last by 
Catullus, it must have been published about the same time. 
If Catullus died in 57 B.C., Lucretius is the imitator, if imita- 
tion there be; if he died in 54 B.C., and imitated Lucretius, 
then we must crowd into the year 54 the publication of the 
work of Lucretius, its reading by Catullus, the composition of 
the imitative portion, and his own death. Munro, ad Lucr. 
III. 57, cites nearly a score of passages in the episode which 
resemble passages in Lucretius, and maintains that Catullus 
came to his work fresh from a reading of Lucretius, and put 
into his own work some of the gleanings from Lucretius. But 
there are a few apparently Lucretian touches in the “‘Attis” also, 
whose date of publication may be assumed to be a little later 
than his return from Phrygia in 56 B.C., preceding the publica- 
tion of the work of Lucretius. Be this as it may, the account 
of the great earth mother in the “Attis” did not affect, nor was 
it affected by, the account of Lucretius. Entirely in the dark 
as to the exact date of the composition of the Ariadne episode, 
each in his own mind may settle for himself the relative proba- 
bility of the concentration of the statement of Catullus by 
Lucretius or the diffusion of the statement of Lucretius by 
Catullus. But did either imitate? Both were men of genius, 
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capable of dealing independently with the picture. Alliteration 
is a feature of early Latin poetry so common as not to be a 
safe guide in settling questions of authorship. We would hold 
to the originality of both, bearing in mind the final conclusion 
in the great discussion over the invention of calculus: “It 
has long been agreed on, by all mathematicians who have 
examined into the controversy, that Newton and Leibnitz are 
both justly entitled to be considered as independent discoverers 
of the calculus.”” We might, however, assert, a pure assump- 
tion, that sometime, somewhere there had been a personal as- 
sociation of the two men when their talk had been of the great 
earth mother. And perhaps it might not be an altogether 
wasted work of the imagination to reconstruct from kindred 
traces in their poetry something of their previous conversa- 
tions in the home of Memmius and of the social environments 
which had brought together two so strongly contrasted men. 
The “Attis” is a presentation of the experiences of Attis, an 
unmanned priest of Cybele. A youth with all the exuberance 
of a Greek, from a worshiper he changes to a priest, and awakes 
with a sad longing for the joyous life that had passed by. It 
is a weird myth of which Catullus may have heard when he 
was with Memmius in the East in 57 B.C. It may have been 
Greek in its origin, but as presented to us it is Oriental, and 
in spirit unlike anything that is Greek. It gives a vivid picture 
of all-absorbing fanaticism and of hopeless desolation. It is 
untranslatable into English, perhaps inexpressible, though by 
a shifting of the gender of the adjectives Catullus comes 
nearer expressing, than can we directly, the feelings of the 
unsexed Attis. As Sellar says, “The ‘Attis’ is the most original 
of all his poems. As a work of pure imagination, it is the 
most remarkable poetic creation in the Latin language.” It 
is a vivid imaginative picture with the coloring intensified by 
intensest language, and the turbulence of the thought of “Attis” 
is heightened by a turbulence in the words themselves. In word- 
picturing it is among the best of the works of Catullus. To 
illustrate this by a single passage, let us take lines 39-41: 
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Sed ubi oris aurei Sol radiantibus oculis 
Lustravit aethera album, sola dura, mare ferum 
Pepulit noctis umbras vegetis sonipedibus. 


(But when the Sun of golden face, with “ray-darting” eyes, 
surveyed the ether bright, solid lands, fierce sea, with fresh foot- 
sounding steeds he smote the shadows of the night.) The 
poem is alliterative throughout, as is the passage quoted above 
from the Peleus and Thetis, and perhaps as an aid in working 
out the Galliambic meter, free use is made of strange com- 
pounds which are rarely used or found in Catullus alone: ivy- 
garlanded (hederigerae, v., 23), haste-footed (properipidem, v., 
34), master-fleeing (erifugae, 51), and especially line 72: 


Ubi cerva siluicultrix, ubi aper nemorivagus. 


(Where the woodland-haunting hind, where the forest-roam- 
ing boar. ) 
Whatever may have been the practical attitude of Catullus 
to the sanctity of an unsanctified home as illustrated by his 
association with Lesbia, the poems dealing with marriage are 
among his best. Two (61 and 62) have been called epitha- 
lamia; but one is rather a monode, and the other does not seem 
to have reference to any particular marriage, so that the song 
in the marriage of Peleus and Thetis may be taken as the only 
true epithalamium of Catullus, one of the great ones in lit- 
erature, such as is the “Epithalamium” of Spenser, and one 
in the fourth book of “Paradise Lost,” if the hymn there be 
taken as an epithalamium. The central thought in the song 
of the fates is the future glory of Achilles. The poet’s song 
(61) is throughout expressive of the deepest reverence and 
purest joy in the happiness of his friend Manlius Torquatus 
at his marriage with Vinia Aurunculeia. Except for a single 
trace of adherescent conventionality, it maintains its high tone 
unbroken, a monument to the moral sincerity of Catullus. The 
same is true of the following poem, in which each strophe of 
the song of the youths and maidens closes with the refrain: 


Hymen, O Hymenze; Hymen ades, O Hymenze. 


(Hymen, O Hymenaeus ; be present, Hymen, O Hymenaeus. ) 
In the development of these poems, perhaps the most notice- 
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able feature is the use made of the comparisons introducing 
the most fragrant and beautiful of flowers to represent the 
loveliness of the bride. We must, however, be on our guard 
against reading too much into these poems as an expression 
of the sentiment of Catullus in regard to marriage. His praises 
are for abiding love finding expression in marriage, rather than 
for marriage itself. This finds expression in the “Acme and 
Septimius,” a passionate vow of loving to which the love god 
gave his approbation. The general characteristics of all are the 
same—high appreciation of moral purity in man and of beauty 
in nature. The latter, however, is incidental to the delineation 
of the former, and finds much better expression in other poems. 


Sweet Sirmio, thou the very eye 

Of all peninsulas and isles 

Which in our lakes of silver lie, 

Or sleep enwreathed in Neptune’s smiles. 

Such is the beginning of Moore’s translation of the most 
perfect of the poems of Catullus. In this there is a feeling of 
joyousness not to be found in many poems in Latin. It is not 
a cold, conventional discussion of the beauty of his home 
as he sees it on his return from the East, but is indicative of 
the freest enjoyment of rest and of love as he invokes his lovely 
Sirmio, the merry waves of lake, and smiles of home to bid 
him welcome. It is as care-free as is “Drifting,” and, after all 
the attempts at translation, none has as yet caught and fixed in 
immutable language the evanescent forms of gladness which 
pervade the entire poem. Professor Tyrrell (“Latin Poetry,” 
p. 110) thinks that the translation has never been made with 
anything like success, and gives, with too much English color- 
ing, the following as a translation of the first three lines: 

Rejoice, bright Sirmio, in thy master’s joy, 


And you, ye wavelets, merrymen of the mere, 
Smile all the smiles ye have to greet me home. 


Like the terms in the description of the fountain of Bandusia 
by Horace, those occurring in Catullus have their own life 
history, and cannot be exactly expressed by words having a 
different history. To Catullus and to his Roman readers 
venusta Sirmio must have been far more than “bright Sirmio,” 
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for crudely expressed in English it is Venus Sirmio, and at the 
time of the publication of Sirmio, Lucretius had no doubt al- 
ready formulated the magnificent opening of the De Rerwn 
Natura, in which Venus is represented as the all-pervasive 
power of light and life as well. We may assert that somewhat 
of this meaning was present to the thought of Catullus, for in 
the hymn to Diana he has given us a generalized view of the 
power of the goddess. But with the passing of the worship of 
the goddess passed also the appreciation of the coloring in 
venusta. 

Catullus gives in this hymn, as he does nowhere else, 2 
sympathetic view of the religious and national feelings of the 
Romans. It is not directly personal nor yet completely imagina- 
tive, but holds an intermediate position between the two classes. 
Munro says that it is one of the “ ‘cunningest patterns’ of excel- 
lence, such as Latium never saw before nor after; Alczus, 
Sappho, and the rest then and only then having met their 
match.” To show more fully the thought and metrical move- 
ment of the poem we give the translation of Professor Jebb: 

Diana guardeth our estate, 
Girls and boys immaculate ; 


Boys and maidens pure of stain, 
Be Diana our refrain. 


O Latonia, pledge of love, 
Glorious to most glorious Jove, 
Near the Delian olive tree 
Latona gave thy life to thee, 


That thou shouldst be forever queen 
Of mountains and of forests green, 
Of every deep glen’s mystery, 

Of all streams and their melody. 


Women in travail ask their peace 
From thee, our Lady of Release; 
Thou art the Watcher of the Ways, 

’ Thou art the moon with borrowed rays. 


And thy full or waning tide 

Marks how the monthly seasons glide; 
Thou, Goddess, sendeth wealth of store 
To bless the farmer's thrifty floor. 
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Whatever name delights thine ear, 
By that name be thou hallowed here ; 
And as of old, be good to us, 

The lineage of Romulus. 


Most writers have not added much to the permanent struc- 
ture of human thought nor to the permanently beautiful pic- 
tures in language. A few of the images of Catullus are peren- 
nial. In one of his invectives against Gellius (88) he speaks 
of a crime which neither Tethys nor Oceanus can wash away. 
This finds a parallel in Lucretius (6, 1077), was afterwards 
copied by Seneca, and gained an independent expression in 
Shakespeare, “Macbeth,” II. ii. 60: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? 
He speaks (11, 22) of his love which died as the meadow’s 
flower after it was touched by the passing share, a simile ap- 
propriated by Vergil, and which in kindred form finds state- 
ment in the “Mountain Daisy” of Burns, 


And now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies. 


The rank we assign to the poetry of Catullus depends upon 
our own mental constitution and the consequent standard of 
judgment which we may set up. The critical prosperity of a 
poet is due to his harmony with ourselves and our ability to 
understand his moods. The prerequisite for the critic is sym- 
pathy, which is the foundation of all true insight. Insistence 
on morality for nineteen hundred years has put before the 
minds of men a higher standard of practical morality than that 
which the mass of Romans practiced in the days of Catullus. 
Religion had at that time practically vanished, and high moral- 
ity seemed to demand no champion. There were lofty ideals 
to be expressed, but there was no turning in every direction 
to find expression for an irresistible moral impulse in the peo- 
ple’s breast. It was on the eve of the appearance of Vergil 
and of Horace. But the first came with the traditions of past 
ages, and with all the fervor of a new imperialist transformed 
them for the exaltation of despotism. Horace was philosophical, 
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but it was the philosophy of a drifter on the moral sea. They 
each sang well, but each lacked the tone of deep moral earnest- 
ness, purified and exalted by the buoyancy of thought destined 
to transform and elevate the nation’s life. In this respect Catul-- 
lus was-a sharer with them. His life, his love, his thought was 
of this life alone, and when death came to his beloved brother 
he bids him an everlasting farewell. 

It is not the moral but the intense unmoral character of his 
poetry that has given him his high rank. Only once does he 
seem to recognize the corruption of his own age. In closing 
the “Peleus and Thetis” he reflects on the steep decline in 
virtue since the good old days. Of his own acts he did nothing 
extenuate, for of this he felt no need. Intense in setting forth 
his better self, he is equally intense in delineating the lower 
strata of thought, nor is there any indication that he felt there 
was a lower stratum. Intensity and reality are in all he says 
of an actual, not an ideal, life. There is no sense of oughtness 
in what he writes. He saw in present life, as it was actually 
presented to him, the complete sphere of the activities of men. 
Behind him was an outlived past, before him was no vision 
of a better age, so he looked at the present, at its men and its 
women, and wrote as they thought and spoke, and as a result 
in him there is found scarcely a trace of that all-absorbing 
seriousness of Lucretius, the herald of the reign of absolute 
law in a godless world. R. B. STEELE. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
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Tue change of opinion that has taken place in the literary 
world since the beginning of the last century as to Words- 
worth’s rank as a poet is one of the most remarkable in the 
history of literature. No other poet ever lived, perhaps, who 
had ridicule and derision heaped upon him to the same extent; 
and no other poet ever survived it more triumphantly. For 
years after the appearance of his “Lyrical Ballads,” which con- 
tained certainly one of his greatest poems, his prominent ad- 
mirers could almost have been counted upon the fingers of one 
hand; now it is said to be generally admitted that he takes 
rank with Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, and Chaucer, as the 
five greatest masters of English song. 

The ferocity with which the literary hierarchs of England 
and Scotland attacked Wordsworth’s earlier productions was 
unique even in that day of savage criticism. So different was 
his poetry from anything that had been given to the world be- 
fore, so contrary to established notions were some of the poet- 
ical doctrines inculcated, that the critics rose in a body against 
him; and when Lord Jeffrey—whose opinion as to literary 
merit was more generally accepted than that of any other Eng- 
lish writer—in the opening words of an article in the Edinburgh 
Review devoted to Wordsworth’s poetry, declared, “this will 
never do,” Wordsworth’s annihilation was regarded as prac- 
tically complete. It became so much the fashion to laugh at 
Wordsworth, and so little the fashion to read him, that the 
great majority of readers were content to limit their knowledge 
of his poetry to the few extracts that were taken as the special 
subjects of ridicule. The introduction to Wordsworth of no 
inconsiderable number of English-speaking people has been 
through the well-known lines of Byron in the “English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” Wordsworth’s longest poem can in- 
deed even now scarcely be mentioned that many of us do not 
at once involuntarily think of the couplet : 


A drowsy, frowsy poem called the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner that is my aversion. 
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But while Wordsworth met with nothing but derision from 
the majority of English readers of that time, there were a few 
choice spirits who recognized his rare merit, who saw that a new 
light had appeared, and, in the very height of his unpopularity, 
proclaimed his greatness. Chief among these was Coleridge, 
by common consent the most wonderful man of his day. Him- 
self a marvelously gifted poet, as a critic he was unrivaled. 
It is generally conceded that no other English writer has shown 
a more thorough appreciation of the myriad-minded dramatist, 
the “greatest genius of the ages.” He it was, the greatest 
English critic of Shakespeare, who, from the very dawn of 
Wordsworth’s genius, with unwavering faith predicted his im- 
mortality. Southey, DeQuincey, Charles Lamb, and a few 
others, all of them minds of the higher order, were scarcely less 
pronounced in their praise of Wordsworth. Gradually others 
were led to approach his poetry in the proper spirit. The in- 
telligent enthusiasm of each new student made converts, till 
toward the close of his long life his admirers embraced the 
decided majority of the gifted intellects of the time. He be- 
came the most illustrious man of letters in England, “and that 
which should accompany old age—as honor, love, and troops 
of friends’”—he had. When in 1839 an honorary degree was 
conferred upon him by the University of Oxford, the enthusi- 
asm of the audience was said to have been such as had never 
been seen in that place “except upon the occasions of the visits 
of the Duke of Wellington.” The poet laureateship was of- 
fered him, and, though at first declined, was pressed upon him 
by Sir Robert Peel, who wrote that the offer was made not for 
the purpose of imposing on him any onerous or disagreeable 
duties, but in order “to pay him that tribute of respect which 
was due to the first of living poets.” Since his death the circle 
of his readers has continued to widen; and, while it cannot be 
said that he is yet a popular poet in the sense of being very 
generally read, it is certain that in his best and most character- 
istic work hardly any other English poet is more deeply loved. 
He has added a new beauty to the lives of so many, has lifted 
so many minds to higher planes of thought and feeling, that 
a perfect chorus of gratitude has gone forth from his readers. 
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And so secure does his future seem to be, so certain his im- 
mortality, that Coleridge’s saying that “Byron is a meteor— 
Wordsworth, a fixed star” can be accepted at least so far as it 
applies to the latter. 

It has been said by one of Wordsworth’s greatest admirers, 
Frederick Robertson, that “he will remain the poet of the few ;” 
and Lowell speaks of his “depth of intuition which makes only 
the best minds at their best hours worthy, or indeed capable 
of his companionship.” There are, however, a great many 
lovers of Wordsworth who would hardly accede to these prop- 
ositions. It is true that Wordsworth, as has been said, like 
every great poet, had to create the taste by which he was to be 
relished; but there is so much in his poetry founded on the 
deepest instincts of human nature that it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that his public must continue to grow, and that 
it will increase with the progress of culture. But he has always 
been, and is, preéminently the poet of the thoughtful and spirit- 
ual. If any one takes up one of his greater poems merely with 
the hope of being amused and entertained—in other words, 
begins to read him with that craving for the sensational that 
characterizes the confirmed novel reader—disappointment is 
very apt to follow. In no other poet is there a more entire 
absence of claptrap. None of the startling effects that so many 
poets of his day sought after are to be met with in his pages. 
As may be said of ail the greatest writers, he must be ap- 
proached not with an appetite for amusement but with a thirst 
for intellectual and spiritual uplifting. Wordsworth said in 
a letter to a friend that he wished “either to be considered as 
a teacher or nothing.” He felt that he had a message to de- 
liver, and it was this that enabled him to hold up through the 
trying period when nearly all of the writers most in vogue 
were endeavoring to crush him. 

“The best poetry,’’ it has been said, “demands study as 
severe as the mathematics require.”’ If its beauties are all on 
the surface, and require no search, it is hardly deserving of 
the name of poetry. Wordsworth’s poetry is so far from being 
superficial that we find some of his admirers declaring that, 
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after constant study through many years, his poems have be- 
come more and more dear to them. 

I will not attempt to do more than call attention to one or 
two of Wordsworth’s most notable characteristics as a poet. 
He has been called, more than once, I believe, the High Priest 
of Nature, and every one who has been at all a student of his 
poetry must recognize the fitness of the title. No more enthusi- 
astic votary ever lived, and none who has held with Nature a 
fuller and more intimate communion. He speaks somewhere 
of the moment, so important in his poetical history, from which 
he dates the “consciousness of the infinite variety of natural 
appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any age 
or country,” and of his resolution to supply in some degree the 
deficiency. That he succeeded to a marvelous degree is amply 
attested by many of the highest minds of the last century. His 
love of nature is so intense, his revelations of her innermost 
beauties so lifelike, that he inspires an enthusiasm in those who 
have studied him unlike that aroused by any other writer. It 
has been said that no one who has once felt his touch can throw 
off its influence. Nature was alive to him and appealed to him 
so forcibly that he more than any other of the poets has been 
enabled to make others feel her power. To many objects be- 
fore indifferent, his touch has added 


the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land. 


In his picture of Peter Bell he has drawn a type of man as 
diametrically opposed to his own nature as was possible; for 
“nature ne’er could find the way,” he says, “into the heart of 


Peter Bell.”’ 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky! 


Wordsworth’s inborn passion for nature was such that, to 
use his own words: 
While he was yet a boy 
The moon, the glory of the sun, 


And streams that murmur as they run 
Had been his dearest joy. 
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Most of his waking hours were spent beneath the open sky, 
and much of his time he was under the spell of the beautiful 
scenes that enriched the lake country in which he lived. Evi- 
dences of the power of nature in all her aspects over him are 
to be found in the greatest abundance throughout his poems. 
How genuine do we all feel to be those often quoted lines of 


his: 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


It is doubtful whether any man ever lived who caught more 
fully the music of nature, whose soul was more fully attuned to 
its harmonies. To him there was an eloquence in a noble hill, 
in a lordly forest, in a bank of flowers, in one lone “violet by a 
mossy stone, half hidden from the eye,” that moved him to the 
very innermost deeps of his being, and stirred his heart of 
hearts. How deeply he would sometimes be affected by the 
aspects of nature is shown in such passages as this: 


And lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene—how lovely ’tis 
Thou seest—and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous. 


The peace, the serenity, the loveliness of Grasmere vale, his 
home, “his heart’s delight,” seem to have entered his soul, and 
given it a note of beauty rarely, if ever, before heard by mortals. 
In his “Ode on the Immortality of the Soul,” in speaking of 
the departure of the “visionary gleam” that is visible only to 
youth, he says: 

The Youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 


At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


But it might be said of Wordsworth, if of any man, that to 
the last he was “by the vision splendid on his way attended.” 
The “celestial light,’ in which he says meadow, grove, and 
stream, the earth and sky and every common sight seemed to 
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him in his childhood to be appareled, was ever more visible to 
him than to less rare natures, and more oiten suggestive of that 


sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


Speaking of those “truths that wake to perish never,’ which 
naught can utterly destroy, he says in this sublimest Ode: 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
Back of the finite he constantly catches glimpses of the infinite. 
These suggestions of other-worldliness are not infrequent in 
his poems. He never entirely lost sight of the idea expressed 
in the lines: 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


So much of his happiness did he draw from Nature that he 
has the deepest pity for people who live in cities, especially for 
those city people who had been reared in the country and were 
now deprived of its delights. This is shown in his picture of 
“The Farmer of Tilsbury Vale,” whose “heart all the while is 
in Tilsbury Vale,” although he has been transplanted to Lon- 
don; who had “more of soul in his face than of words on his 
tongue.”””» And the “Reverie of Poor Susan” is not a little 
pathetic. “At the corner of Wood Street” in London in the si- 
lence of the morning she hears the song of a thrush. “Tis a 
note of enchantment.” London is forgotten. She at once sees 
a mountain ascending, a vision of trees: 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail; 


And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade: 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colors have all passed away from her eyes! 
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To whom more fitly than to Wordsworth himself could be 
applied what he says of Lord Clifford, the Shepherd ? 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Wordsworth’s debt to Nature is with deepest gratitude told in 
“The Prelude :” 


Thus, while the days flew by, and years pass’d on, 
From Nature and her overflowing soul 

I had received so much, that all my thoughts 
Were steeped in feeling: I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still; 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart. 


He makes Nature say of the child that she proposes to take to 
herself and train: 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 


He declares: 
To her fair words did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran. 
He seems ever bidding us, as he bids a friend in one of his 
poems : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 
In the same poem he says: 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

Nothing that Wordsworth has written reflects more fully, 
perhaps, his deep love of nature than his “Lines Composed a 
Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey.” There is probably no poem 
in the language of equal length that surpasses it in its enthusi- 


asm for Nature and humanity, in its elevated beauty, in its 
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reach and depth of thought, in its brightness and breadth of 
vision, in its radiance, its loftiness, its sublimity. Referring to 
the time when Nature was all and all to him, he says: 
I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colors and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite. 
This poem, among the first of his great poems, marked an 
epoch in English literature. It sounded a new note in poetry, 
and one of deepest beauty. But while his enthusiastic worship 
of Nature appears in every part of “Tintern Abbey,” he refers 
to the time as past when Nature was to him all in all, and says: 


I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 


This brings us to another most noteworthy characteristic of 
Wordsworth’s poetry—the deep tenderness that we find run- 
ning through it toward his fellow-men. Though strikingly de- 
void of many of the ordinary weaknesses of human nature, he 
was yet very indulgent to the weaknesses of others. Burns’s 
pathetic career seems to have touched him deeply. How his 
tenderness goes out to the glorious Ayrshire ploughman in the 


lines : 
Sweet Mercy! to the gates of Heaven 
This Minstrel lead, his sins forgiven; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavor, 
And memory of Earth’s bitter leaven, 
Effaced forever. 


This tenderness, however, is not displayed toward select 
spirits alone, but has in it something of the spirit of Him who 
had compassion on the multitude. In “The Prelude” he 
speaks of the delight of seeing into the depth of souls—‘“souls 
that have no depth at all to careless eyes.’”’” Elsewhere he says: 


That he who feels contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
Which he hath never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. 
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In no poem do we find a broader human sympathy than in 
“The Old Cumberland Beggar,” in which the poet points out 
how lofty minds have received from some solitary wandering 
beggar 

That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 


In which they found their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. 


He invokes a blessing on the old Beggar’s head, and prays 
that he may never become the captive of a poorhouse, but that 
“long as he can wander”’ he may breathe the freshness of the 
valleys, 

And have around him, whether heard or not, 

The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 


And beneath this broad charity there is a deep faith in, and 
reverence for, mankind. He is one of the very few poets of 
all time who have shown anything like an adequate conception 
of the worth of man. He had nothing of the materialistic view 
which makes man a mere puppet played upon by evolutionary 
forces, or of that lofty contempt for the great majority of hu- 
man beings that it has become the fashion of a certain class of 
writers to exhibit. 

Few poets have had such a high conception of life—of man 
and his duty. Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction to “Rob 
Roy,” speaks of the “high-toned” poetry of his “gifted friend,” 
Wordsworth. There could hardly have been a more apt char- 
acterization. “High-toned” was everything that Wordsworth 
wrote. No poetry in the language is more entirely devoid of 
morbidness, or has a more decided tendency to uplift us. His 
hope for human nature never fails him. So little of the sickly 
and somber is there in his poems, and so frequently do we meet 
in them bright gleams of a better day, that we feel like crying 
out as he did to the Skylark, “A privacy of glorious light is 
thine.” 

No man that ever lived had, perhaps, a higher ideal of the 
mission of a poet. In the Dedication of “The White Doe,” he 
says: 

He serves the Muses erringly and ill, 
Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive. 
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His great purpose in writing was to benefit, not to dazzle or to 
strike with admiration. He felt that, 


Dust as we are, th’ immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music— 


and that the poet should never be forgetful of the high pos- 
sibilities of the human soul. In a letter to a friend he speaks 
of the purpose of his poems as being “to console the afflicted ; 
to add sunshine to daylight by making the happy happier; to 
teach the young and gracious of every age to see, to think, and 
jeel, and therefore to become more actively and securely vir- 
tuous.”” In one of his poems he says: 

Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 


The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


Certainly Wordsworth, whose poetry has been declared a 
blessing by so many, is to be numbered with this high class. 
John Stuart Mill, who was very different from Wordsworth 
in his mental make-up, tells of the deep benefit he derived from 
the poems of Wordsworth at one very trying period in his life. 
“From them,” he says in his autobiography, “I seemed to learn 
what would be the perennial sources of happiness, when all the 
greater evils of life shall have been removed. And I felt my- 
self at once better and happier as I came under their influence.” 
Many of those who have made Wordsworth’s poetry a con- 
stant companion speak as if they had derived from it a “new 
and elevating joy.” He occupies always a high, exhilarating 
point of view. In a poem descriptive of a Swiss tour with a 
friend, whose death shortly afterwards separated them forever, 


he says: 
We parted upon the solemn ground, 
Far-lifted toward the unfading sky. 


To the point of view from which most of his great poems were 
conceived, the lines last quoted may be fitly applied. It is 
“ground far-lifted toward the unfading sky.” 

An essential part of his philosophy is expressed in the words: 


Hope, the paramount duty that Heaven lays, 
For its own honor, on man’s suffering heart. 


Wordsworth. 325 


Like all the greatest benefactors of the world, he was ever 
possessed by a high hope for the future of the race. He had, 
however, his seasons of depression. One of these was after 
a visit to London, during which he was unpleasantly impressed 
by the parade of wealth there displayed. He gives utterance 
to his feelings in a sonnet in which he says: 

The wealthiest man among us is the best; 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense— 


This is idolatry; and these we adore; 
Plain living and high thinking are no more. 


And with this comes that magnificent sonnet addressed to Mil- 
ton which, because of the ever-recurring need of its message, 
cannot be read too often: 

Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, th’ heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 

O, raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


In this day, when the commercial spirit seems more in the 
ascendant than in any previous period of the world’s history, 
when wealth is accumulating to a most wonderful extent and 
there is even less of “plain living and high thinking” than when 
this sonnet was written; in this day of realistic fiction and of 
blighting materialism, well might any Englishman cry out for 
Wordsworth in the language he addressed to Milton: “England 
hath need of thee.” And so might any patriot of any country 
cry out for the high-souled man, who “utter’d nothing base,”’ 
whose heaven-born song gushed forth to give life and hope 
to his fellows; whose long career was from its beginning to its 
close a blessing to the human race. | 

It is not intended here to attempt any sketch of Wordsworth 
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as an individual; but no poet, it may be said, was ever more 
loved and honored by his friends. His life was in accordance 
with his philosophy, one of the most simple and beautiful of 
which biography leaves a record. His devotion to his sister 
and his wife and their devotion to him was such as is not often 
seen even in the case of such close relationship. There is no 
more charming picture of womanhood than that which he draws 
of his wife in the poem beginning “She was a phantom of de- 
light.” His deep gratitude for his sister’s helpful companion- 
ship is expressed in numerous passages throughout his works. 

His whole life offers a noble example of self-denial and de- 
votion to high purpose. That elevated conception of duty ex- 
pressed in “The Happy Warrior” and “An Ode to Duty” was 
to a large extent exemplified in himself. All the glimpses that 
we get of him through the writings of those who knew him 
personally confirm the idea of him that we would get from his 
works. His sister, in giving a description of him in a letter to 
« friend, speaks of a “tenderness that never sleeps, and at the 
same time such a delicacy of manner as I have observed in few 
men.” The accounts of his personal appearance show that his 
nobility of character was apparent in his face. Haydon said 
“that Wordsworth and Keats were the only two men he had 
ever seen who looked conscious of a lofty purpose.” And Leigh 
Hunt says of Wordsworth’s eyes: “I never beheld eyes that 
iooked so inspired, so supernatural. They were like fires, half 
burning, half smoldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard. 
One might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes.” 

Wordsworth’s earlier manhood was a striking illustration of 
how rich in bliss a life of honored poverty may be. His un- 
changing love of the elevated and beautiful, his faithfulness to 
the very last to the highest elements in his being resulted in a 
happiness which, in his own exquisite words, shows how 

In chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 


Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 


M. HERNDON Moore. 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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THE PLACE OF ATHLETICS IN EDUCATION. 


THERE is no more intricate problem before American educa- 
tors than the right settlement of all the vexing questions that 
concern the physical side of education. The problem is still a 
long way from a satisfactory settlement, and it ought to be 
useful for a man who is engaged in upholding the best stand- 
ards of athletics in his own college, and who is interested in all 
educational reform, to present, as he sees them, some phases 
of this difficult subject. 

Athletics hold a very prominent place in American schools 
and colleges. Intercollegiate games stand out in prominence 
clearly above all other forms of student life. It is about these 
that college enthusiasm centers, and it is to these that public 
attention is attracted. This is the one side of college life that 
awakens a widespread public interest and enthusiasm. The 
large place held by sports in American colleges is indicated by 
the magnitude of the receipts from athletics at two of the big 
colleges. At Harvard the receipts last year were $96,090.20, 
and at Yale $92,711.88. Few of our Southern colleges have 
any such income from all sources. These enormous sums may 
serve not only to indicate the large place that intercollegiate 
games hold in public interest but also to emphasize the impor- 
tance to colleges of setting themselves right on the question 
of athletics. 

There can be no doubt that there are benefits to be derived 
from intercollegiate athletics. And it is equally certain that 
there are grave dangers and even positive evils. It is my opin- 
ion that, when properly regulated, the benefits to be derived 
from intercollegiate athletics outweigh the evils; for it is 
beyond question that the growth in college sports has within 
a generation improved the physical condition of American stu- 
dents. College athletics have tended to spread throughout the 
country a wholesome love for sports and the out-of-door life, 
which is one of the characteristics of our day. They have been 
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in part the cause of the acknowledged decrease in rowdyism in 
American colleges. They have made for temperance and 
moderate living among college students. They have helped to 
develop in students self-control and a spirit of fair play. They 
have had a healthful influence in bringing graduates and under- 
graduates together; they are the center and inspiration of col- 
lege loyalty. 

The exclusive devotion to studies—a constant danger to 
the more serious—and the inactive, physically indolent life, 
to which all students are peculiarly liable, tend to dwarf the 
physical side of young men. To reach the highest mental de- 
velopment, a man, of course, needs a vigorous body. College 
sports demand strong men, and they afford attractive oppor- 
tunities for physical development. The influence reaches many 
men who take no part in the great games, and the good effects 
extend to the outside public in promoting a general love of 
sports and the active life of the great out of doors. This love 
of outdoor life is perhaps more needed in America than else- 
where in the world, because Americans are busier and more 
strenuously devoted to business than any other nation. If col- 
lege sports did nothing more than foster this love of out-of-door 
life, they would be serviceable in America. The severe train- 
ing that American college athletes are subjected to develops 
temperate and moderate living among them, and the fact that 
a number of the more representative and better-known stu- 
dents are devoted to a moderate and temperate life has a good 
effect in making prevalent this sort of ideal among the general 
body of students. Intercollegiate games train men in self- 
control, in the development of steady nerves, in displaying 
calmness and poise, alike in victory and defeat. Close akin to 
this temperate and moderate life and this power of self-control 
is the spirit of fairness and generosity to foes that college 
athletics ought to produce. The binding of undergraduates and 
graduates together, as they are bound together in their en- 
thusiasm and in their love for Alma Mater at the great games, 
is a distinct gain to college life, and the opportunity for the 
expression of loyalty and love to the old college by both grad- 
uates and undergraduates is not the least of the benefits of 
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intercollegiate sports. The devotion to athletics furnishes the 
readiest expression for this spirit of patriotism and loyalty 
which college life breeds. As men become more and more 
intellectual they become more thoroughly individualized and 
individualistic, and in corresponding degree they lose the com- 
munity feeling. Thought tends to separate men, to center 
each in himself, and to set him over against every other indi- 
vidual. It is the kinship of feeling that brings men together in 
that communal spirit that makes sympathetic association and 
cooperation. One of the dangers of the higher education is 
just this tendency to individualism, this tendency toward the 
spirit that makes of students captious critics and fault-finders 
rather than sympathetic, enthusiastic workers for the common 
good of the college and afterwards of the community and the 
nation. Anything that brings large bodies of men together 
in loyalty to, and enthusiasm for, a common cause is good, and 
nowhere else is it needed so much as in college; for education 
is of its very essence self-centered and in a sense selfish. 
Whatever helps to keep young men unselfish and devoted to the 
good of a common cause is of inestimable worth. 

All these are among the assets of intercollegiate athletics. 
I only name them and pass on to a fuller recognition of what 
I conceive to be two of the more valuable, but less often noted, 
uses of intercollegiate athletics. The more intellectual side 
of education has always tended and tends now to intellectual 
monasticism. The college man, as such, has always been in- 
clined to overvalue book learning, to emphasize idealistic 
values, to become unpractical. Until a generation ago this was 
a marked trait of colleges in America, just as it has been a 
marked trait of colleges in Europe from the Middle Ages 
down. We hear more of ecclesiastical monasticism than of 
intellectual monasticism. The commonly accepted views of 
religion for centuries segregated men in monasteries, and 
fostered in them the belief that the highest kind of life could 
be attained only through separation from their fellows, through 
debasement of the body, through sorrow and suffering and 
isolation. This was the view of religion held by the finest 
spirits of the Middle Ages and by many of the devouter souls 
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of all times. But this view of religion is no longer the com- 
monly accepted one. Religion is, as we now know, service; it is 
action, not contemplation. Corresponding to this religious 
ideal there was an intellectual ideal. This ideal is responsible 
for the fact that fifty or a hundred years ago colleges were 
placed in the country, apart from the great centers of life. 
Studies that had no practical bearing were given the controlling 
place in the curriculum. Study for its own sake was valued. 
This ideal of education, like the medizeval ideal of religion, has 
about passed away. Education, like religion, is for service. 
We do not educate men for the pleasure they are to get out of 
it, to make a sort of educated cult, but to fit men for the nation’s 
service. We have not lost sight of the value of ideals. Col- 
leges are set to maintain the highest ideals, but one of these 
ideals is just this ideal of service. Perhaps no part of a boy’s 
education has a more decided influence than have athletics in 
making him practical, in giving him experience, in bringing 
him into contact with humanity, in developing in him that wis- 
dom without which all education is vain, and in leading to 
increase of power, one of the chief aims of training. As Emer- 
son wrote long before the day of elaborate organization of 
sports, they furnish to the student “lessons in the art of power, 
which it is his main business to learn ;” and only through them, 
as Emerson has also said, “can that amount of vital force ac- 
cumulate which can make the step from knowing to doing.” 
Therefore it is not surprising to hear one of the most ex- 
perienced college officers in the country say, as he recently did 
say, that business men, in seeking young graduates for respon- 
sible business positions, prefer athletes to first-honor men. The 
athlete is more apt to be trained in the art of power and to 
possess the qualities that make possible large success in business. 
There is a certain unmistakable tendency in American edu- 
cation that is making for effeminacy. It has come to pass that 
women have practical control of the secondary schools, and 
their influence there is dominant. The softer and more effemi- 
nate ideals of life have got strong hold upon all stages of edu- 
cation, as they have got almost complete control of modern 
English literature. As civilization advances, the more rugged, 
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manly virtues are apt to be superseded by the gentler and softer 
virtues that are traditionally associated with women. To be 
perfect one must, like Bob, Son of Battle, have the ways of a 
woman and the strength of a man; but to lose the manly 
virtues in pursuit of the softer and more beautiful ideals of life 
would be a great loss. Intercollegiate athletics, like hunting 
and war, help to develop the manly side of men, to make them 
rugged and strong. However good and fine a man may be, 
to succeed in a world like this he needs power, bravery, and 
force of character. Athletics serve a useful end in counter- 
acting the softening and effeminating tendencies that show 
themselves in education, literature, and the prevalent ideals of 
highly civilized society, and in promoting those qualities— 
masculine, elemental, savage, if you will—that belong to un- 
civilized men, but that should not be entirely lost in the most 
advanced state of civilization. 

These are great contributions that athletics may make to 
American college life if they are properly controlled and are 
carried on in the proper spirit. But only through right control 
may they be saved from the perils that threaten them and the 
evils that now actually beset them. 

The two chief dangers of intercollegiate athletics, against 
which colleges must guard themselves, are excess and the 
spirit that would win by unfair means. It may almost be fairly 
said that these are the two prominent dangers in American life. 
The excess that manifests itself in college sports is only a 
reflection of the same spirit abroad in our country. The in- 
tensity in college sports is one manifestation of the spirit which 
American people now put into everything, and the craze for 
winning games embodies the spirit and methods of trade. The 
impulses and habits acquired at home are carried into the 
schools and colleges. These faults which everybody recognizes 
as belonging to intercollegiate games are therefore not to be 
charged to any inherent weakness in the system, but are to be 
taken as manifestations of American life. While, then, these 
faults must not be regarded as inherent weaknesses inevitably 
attaching themselves to intercollegiate sports, yet these faults 
must be overcome, else they will make college sports more hurt- 
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ful than useful, and will in the end destroy them altogether. 
Excess in everything, like vaulting ambition, overleaps itself 
and falls on the other side; and it is to the credit of the Ameri- 
can people that they will in the long run discountenance unfair- 
ness of every kind. The excess to which athletics are carried, 
particularly in the larger American colleges, has caused ath- 
letics to overshadow the serious work of students. It not only 
interferes with the work of the students who are engaged in 
athletics, but it is a distraction to large bodies of students from 
their proper work. The stress grows more intense year by 
year, and continually the athletic ideal is being substituted for 
the intellectual ideal. Students are honored more for success 
in athletics than for success in their studies. It may be that 
this is only a temporary phase of college life, but it behooves 
college officers to do what can be done now to counteract the 
overweighing importance given by students and the general 
public to athletics. 

Athletics hold such a prominent place in the thought of 
students and the general public that students are too often 
willing to adopt questionable means of winning. They neglect 
their college work and devote themselves too exclusively to 
athletic training. They allow on their teams men who are not 
fit to represent them, and there comes into college athletics a 
spirit of professionalism, and the students are engaged in 
athletics not for amusement and healthy physical exercise, but 
they go in to win at any cost and set victory above every other 
consideration. Against this we must take our stand. 

That this excessive importance attached to athletics is doing 
harm to American education cannot, I believe, be questioned. 
There is confessedly more moderation in England in this mat- 
ter, and perhaps in all things; yet the London Spectaior has 
declared that the army is going to ruin because its officers are 
at school spoiled by the prevalence of what may be called 
the playing-fields fallacy, and that nothing can be improved 
so long as the English parent places skill in games far above 
general intelligence and culture as a qualification for a com- 
mission. Kipling has put the same idea into verse in the 
“Islanders,” a poem set in imagery grotesque and unrefined, 
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but shrewdly just and impressive in its very crudeness and 
brutal force: 


Then ye returned to your trinkets; then ye contented your souls 
With the flanneled fools at the wickets or the muddied oafs at the goals. 


If excessive devotion to playing-fields is doing harm in staid 
and conservative England, it is more dangerous in America. 
It is attracting too much attention in the college itself and 
on the outside. Intercollegiate debates, the one form of intel- 
lectual effort which may be compared with intercollegiate ath- 
letics, do not attract anything like the public attention attracted 
by games. This, true of public debates, is far more true of 
every other form of college life. What is now needed is such 
a regulation of athlet?~s in college as shall secure from them 
the largest amount of these benefits and reduce to the minimum 
these grave dangers and positive evils. 

The rise and development of organized sports in American 
colleges has taken place within the last thirty years. For many 
years they were left in the hands of the students, without facul- 
tv interference or control, as is still practically the case in a few 
colleges in the Southern States. Naturally abuses arose. The 
pursuit of sport for sport’s sake gradually degenerated into 
sport for the sake of beating somebody, by fair means or foul. 
The inevitable result was that college faculties, whether against 
or with their wills, were forced to interpose their authority 
and to maintain strict supervision over student athletics; and 
is has finally come to pass that in all well-regulated colleges 
everywhere intercollegiate athletics have passed under faculty 
control, and rules have been formulated for the government of 
all organized college sports. These rules have been the out- 
come of intelligent observation of the workings of college ath- 
letics, and are therefore the records of experience, created to 
check abuses as from time to time they have arisen. The rules 
in force in all well-regulated colleges are practically the same. 
It must be admitted that rules of themselves will not be ef- 
fectual ; the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Laws, how- 
ever good, must be backed by enlightened public sentiment. 
Rules are necessary, however, because public opinion can act 
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only through laws, customs, traditions; and in the matter of 
intercollegiate athletics the laws must be definitely formulated 
and precedents must be widely known if we are to have uni- 
formity of practice, without which misunderstandings and end- 
less squabbling are unavoidable. All first-class American 
colleges now have thoroughly formulated rules for their guid- 
ance in intercollegiate athletics. These rules are the results 
of accumulated experiences, and they represent the best thought 
of the best institutions of learning in the country. It is foolish 
to imitate others unless one is convinced that what another 
has is better than what oneself has. It is also foolish to fly 
in the face of the established practices of the most intelligent 
people. The fact that the best colleges in America have sub- 
stantially the same rules for the control of intercollegiate ath- 
letics is in itself strong presumption that the rules are useful 
and necessary. It is sometimes said that while the big colleges 
niaintain rules, yet it is permissible for the small colleges to be 
lax in their rules in order to place them more nearly on an 
equality with the large colleges. The answer to this argument 
is not far to seek. Rules are made to purify athletics and keep 
them on a healthy basis, and they are not formulated to give 
one college an advantage over another. <A college that can- 
not put out legitimate teams ought to withdraw from inter- 
collegiate athletics. What it cannot do in a thoroughly credita- 
ble way it should not attempt to do. Why seek success at all 
if it must be won on a plane that makes it not worth the 
winning ? 

There are three main rules that practically cover the whole 
field and embody the eligibility requirements in the best Ameri- 
can colleges. The first is the rule aimed at professionalism, 
the second embodies the scholarship test, and the third requires 
that a man who has taken part in athletics in one college and 
enters another shall reside at least one year at the latter college 
before he is eligible to take part in intercollegiate sports there. 

A professional athlete is a man who has received money 
for taking part in athletics, whether before entering college 
or while in college, whether he plays on a summer team or 
whether he is paid by a college athletic organization, by stu- 
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dents, by graduates, or by some indirect method. I am not 
going to maintain that the allowing of professionals or semi- 
professionals to take part in college athletics is an immoral 
practice, provided there is no concealment about it and no 
evasion. But it is against the spirit and against the usage of 
the best colleges, and in the opinion of educated men no col- 
lege can claim to be well-regulated if it permits professionalism 
in its athletics. If colleges send professionals against each 
other, it becomes a question of who can hire the strongest team, 
and the whole thing is reduced to an absurdity. If profes- 
sionals or semiprofessionals are sent against amateurs at a sister 
institution, the contest is unequal if the facts are known; if 
they are concealed, it is unfair and dishonest. If professional- 
ism exists in a college, there should be no effort to conceal the 
facts. Nothing can be more permanently vicious or hurtful 
to a college, which supposedly stands for truth, than the 
practice, unfortunately not unknown in some institutions, of 
playing men of doubtful amateur standing, and at the same time 
loudly proclaiming to the world that the standing of these men 
is unquestioned and unquestionable. This instilling into the 
educated youth of the country a belief that in order to win 
it is allowable to indulge in sharp practice will do more harm 
in a college in the long run than the college will be able to 
counteract by any other good offices it can perform. The time 
has come in nearly every part of the United States when any 
kind of shady practice in athletics is regarded as dishonorable. 
The time ought to be at hand when it will be a discredit for any 
college to send out a team composed of men who are not real 
students and amateur athletes; when to send out a team not 
composed of amateurs, but concealing the facts, will be judged 
like any other form of gross dishonesty ; and when such a team, 
returning with victory perched upon its banners won by the 
aid of professional hirelings and paid coach, shall be met 
not with honor and acclaim but with silence and certain dis- 
favor. 

Schools and colleges should also exert themselves to keep 
their graduates out of professional athletics. It may not be 
a disgrace to be a professional baseball player, but that is a 
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business unworthy of a college man. A man who goes through 
college and has nothing better to do in life than become a 
professional baseball player is no credit to his college and is a 
reproach to education. In England they divide athletics into 
what they call gentlemen and players. A gentleman, as thus 
used, is an amateur sportsman who engages in sport for sport’s 
sake and not for a living. <A player is a professional. We 
should not be warranted in America in making just this dis- 
tinction; but public sentiment ought to make it entirely hon- 
orable and praiseworthy to love sport for sport’s sake and to 
engage in sport for the love of it, and to make it discreditable, 
if not disgraceful, for an educated man to engage in sport for 
a livelihood. It is greatly to be hoped that all educators and 
molders of public sentiment will set themselves toward mak- 
ing this distinction widely known and toward fostering amateur 
sports and discouraging professionalism among college men. 
The school or college that is a breeding place for professional 
baseball players is nothing short of a common nuisance. 

The second rule prescribes a certain scholarship test. Men, 
to be eligible, must be duly admitted, and must be pursuing a 
regular, full course of study during the whole college year. 
This rule in the Southern Intercollegiate Association is em- 
bodied in a requirement that all students, to be eligible, must 
have matriculated within thirty days after the opening of col- 
lege, and must be in continuous residence during the year, of 
course making reasonable allowance for men who have forced 
temporary absences on account of sickness or other unavoidable 
causes. 

The third rule requires that when a student has taken part 
in intercollegiate athletics at one college and goes from the 
one college to another he must be in residence at the latter col- 
lege one year before he can take part in intercollegiate athletics. 
This rule seems to some to be harsh and useless, but anybody 
who has honestly watched athletic conditions in the United 
States ought to be convinced that the rule is a necessary one. 
The rivalry among American colleges for athletic supremacy 
has become intense, and students and graduates, more anxious 
to win than to consider by what means they win, are eager to 
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go out and compel men to come into their college, to beg them 
or borrow them or hire them from preparatory schools or from 
other colleges. Money considerations and social considerations i | 
are both frequently called in to the aid of overzealous stu- | 
dents and graduates in bringing men from other colleges. This 
tendency to influence men to come from other colleges is less 
excusable and more disgraceful than buying professional ath- 
letes and bringing them to college teams. If practiced to any 
extent, it impairs the athletic integrity of colleges and en- 
genders between colleges the bitterest kind of feeling. 

This rule would have made impossible the deplorable state 
of affairs set forth in a clipping which I have taken from a 
Southern newspaper, dated September 2, 1903: “The Uni- 
versity of (one of the oldest and most prominent in the 
South) is found to be making efforts to secure several of the 
college athletes for its football team, and is making great 
offers to two of them. A man from the University of is i} 
here. The athletes say they will not leave, but that they will i 
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be loyal to the college.” These two institutions have bad 
athletic records, the aggrieved college as well as the university 
complained of, and this incident was unworthy of both. By 

It is to be feared that there are still schools and colleges in } 
the world that encourage athletics because they think that an a 
easy and advantageous way of advertising themselves. Ath- 
letic teams are encouraged and intercollegiate games are de- 
liberately promoted for advertising purposes. From any point 
of view this is bad policy. The day that a school or college 
receives a single student who has been brought there by its 
record in the field, it weakens its intellectual standard and per- 
verts the end for which it exists. This sort of advertising can 
never attract the more desirable class of students, and as an 
advertising scheme it is unquestionably a failure. It must be 
admitted that it has often been imagined and sometimes af- 
firmed that success or failure in athletic sports has an im- 4 
mediate influence on the attendance at college, but this is per- if 
haps untrue. President Eliot, of Harvard College. in his 
report for 1900-01, has made an investigation of this question, 


and by statistics he has shown that in the larger colleges of 
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the country athletic victory has not increased the attendance 
and athletic defeat has not diminished it. He gives figures 
for Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. These cases are doubtless 
representative of the best colleges in the country. President 
Eliot concludes his investigation with these words: “If the 
American colleges and universities could satisfy themselves 
that success in athletics is not indispensable to college growth, 
or, better still, be persuaded that too much attention to ath- 
letic sports, and a bad tone in regard to them, hinders college 
growth, there would probably result a great improvement in 
the spirit in which college contests are conducted; they would 
come to be regarded as the byplay they really are and would 
be carried on in a sportsmanlike way as interesting and profit- 
able amusements.” 

In the better colleges all over the country there has been 
marked improvement in recent years in the spirit in which 
intercollegiate athletics have been carried on; but even in the 
best of them there is still room for improvement, and in many 
of our Southern schools and colleges there is great room for 
improvement. We ought to urge that our colleges adopt prac- 
tically the rules that have been adopted by the well-organized 
American colleges, that college officers see that these rules are 
maintained, and that they do what they can to build up a spirit 
of fairness and moderation that will make the rules effective. 
It is to be desired that the best colleges meet together in con- 
ferences and associations, such as the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association and the conferences of the six large East- 
ern colleges. The bringing together of representatives of dif- 
ferent colleges in conferences, and the agitation attendant upon 
these, can only do good. Such conferences and associations 
also exist in the West. The reputable colleges of the North 
and West have fundamentally the same regulations, and they 
are doing much to put and keep athletics on a right basis. 
The Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association was organ- 
ized ten years ago, and is now composed of some twenty col- 
leges. It has been useful in promoting the ethics of amateur 
sport and in putting the South in this matter in line with the 
best colleges in the country. There has been in some quarters 
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strong objection to this association. It may be admitted that 
in some particulars the rules have been lax, but the association 
is making an honest and praiseworthy effort to better athletic 
conditions in the South. Unless a college belongs to some 
stronger organization, I can see no sincere objection it could 
make to joining this association. It is better to join it and 
try to strengthen it than to remain on the outside and cavil 
at it. I am sorry to say my observation has taught me to be- 
lieve that objections to joining such organizations are nearly 
always disingenuous. Last year the faculty athletic committee 
at Trinity College had some correspondence with a representa- 
tive of a well-known Southern university in reference to a 
game of baseball. He refused to give any statement at all 
about his team, and seemed especially vicious toward the South- 
ern Intercollegiate Athletic Association. He maintained, how- 
ever, that his college was doing its best to regulate athletics, 
and to prove this he inclosed a copy of the by-laws of a State 
athletic association to which his institution belonged. But at 
the very outset of this document it was stated that the rules 
were binding only in games between members of the associa- 
tion. When asked if the team to be sent against ours would con- 
form to these rules, no reply could be secured, and the game, 
of course, had to be canceled. Such practice as this would be 
discreditable on the low plane of common business; to find it 
resorted to by a leading institution of learning is enough to 
fill one with despair. We in the South are justly proud of the 
sense of honor and spirit of chivalry that manifest themselves 
in so many phases of the life of this gentle and generous people. 
By some strange perversity men honorable to the minutest 
detail of conduct in all other matters, in this one thing become 
sophisticated and unwilling to meet issues squarely. Some mis- 
takes will inevitably be made, and there will always be some 
dissatisfaction, as there will be in every government, institu- 
tion, or enterprise among men; but because an undertaking 
cannot be made perfect, because one cannot do everything, is 
no reason why one should do nothing. 

But if there are colleges that have good reasons for remain- 
ing outside the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association, 
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they ought to publish to the world their attitude on the subject 
of intercollegiate athletics. They should either give satisfactory 
assurances that all their teams conform to the requirements 
now in force at all well-regulated American colleges, or else 
they should not claim to stand on the same footing with amateur 
college teams. Two universities play football each year “for 
the championship of the South,” while neither of them claims 
to uphold the same athletic standard that is enforced in most 
of the better colleges South and North. This claim is not 
taken seriously by well-informed people, unless they be among 
the partisans of the two universities. There can be no just 
comparison when the competitors do not meet on an even 
footing. 

In fairness I ought to add that I do not believe this un- 
fortunate condition of athletics in some parts of our country 
is to be attributed to the prevalence here more than elsewhere 
of moral bluntness and a desire to win by fair means or foul; 
but it is rather due to the disorganized state of education, and 
as a symptom of this disorganization it is most discouraging. 
For a college cannot permanently maintain high and national 
standards of excellence in one department of its life while in 
another it is low and disingenuous, just as Lincoln said, “This 
country cannot endure half free and half slave.” 

The schools and colleges of the South, particularly those 
that rest upon broad and firm foundations, have an opportunity 
rare among men to do a formative and lasting work for this 
generation. But to do this service they must set before them- 
selves the same tasks, the same aims, the same ideals that are 
cherished by great schools and colleges everywhere else. A 
public sentiment should go out through this entire section that 
will force all our institutions, high and low, to put themselves 
in this matter in line with the best thought and practice of the 
educated world. P. Few. 

Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


THERE are periods of calm when the waters of the political 
sea are so placid that the captain and the crew who man the 
Ship of State need not be men of extraordinary ability. In 
fact, she almost seems to drift, with wind and tide as her only 
pilot and helmsman. But when the tempests lash the sea into 
fury, when the cross currents almost cause the ship to part 
in the middle, when sudden seismic forces cause reefs to rise 
in front and on either side, so that the chart no longer furnishes 
an adequate guide, then it is that the situation renders im- 
perative the need of a great man. 

This situation is present to-day on the sea of English politics. 
For some years England has experienced a lack of a definite, 
firm foreign policy; hers has rather been one of drift, which 
had cost her a decided loss of prestige in the Orient even be- 
fore the mistakes which precipitated the Boer War. As a 


result she finds her influence no longer dominant in the far — 


Last, which was the case a decade ago, and in the near East 
her influence is scarcely felt at all. The war has forced upon 
them a consideration of the question o£ taxation, and upon this 
rock the government has split. Under these circumstances 
a national leader who could cement the warring factions at 
home and make the will of the nation felt and respected abroad 
would be worth far more to his country than many an army 
corps or ironclad. 

That we may the better understand the difficulties of the 
situation, a brief retrospect and a careful view of the factors 
in the present crisis are necessary. Ten years ago English 
influence was the supreme influence of the Orient politically 
and commercially. But as a result of the vacillating policy of 
England during and at the close of the Chino-Japanese War 
her political supremacy passed to Russia. In the language of 
the Stock Exchange, the diplomatic market in the far East 
suddenly changed from “Bullish” to “Bearish.” Had Eng- 
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lish affairs at that time been in the hands of real statesmen, 
Japan might then have been saved the humiliation due to being 
robbed of the fruits of her victory, and China the perpetual 
menace to her safety resultant upon the possession of Man- 
churia by Russia. Unfortunately for the world, England 
played a weak hand just at the time when the game demanded 
her highest cards. As a consequence of this misplay the bal- 
ance of power in the Orient was so disturbed that a war has 
been necessary to restore the equilibrium. 

In Persia there has been an almost equal gain of prestige 
by Russia, anc, as in the Far East, the gain has been at the 
expense of England. Nor has the change been due to natural 
causes, but rather to a lack of farsighted statesmanship upon 
the part of England. The cause of the change is not far to 
seek. England refused to make a loan to the Persian govern- 
ment; Persia turned to Russia, and, although she was in a 
far worse condition financially than England, she hesitated 
not a moment about furnishing the money, even though she 
had to borrow the whole amount in order to accommodate her 
neighbor. From that point on Russian and not English in- 
fiuence was dominant at the Persian Court, and as a result the 
railway and industrial concessions have gone to Russia and 
not to England. Within a comparatively short time Northern 
Persia has become a sphere for Russian exploitation, and the 
Muscovite is pressing hard toward the Persian Gulf, an outlet 
upon which would be an additional menace to British control of 
India. 

In the near East English influence has come to be an al- 
most negligible quantity. Here she has been supplanted by 
Germany, whose advice and wares are in far greater demand 
in most parts of the Turkish Empire than are those of Down- 
ing Street and Birmingham. True, while the status quo can 
be maintained in the near East, the safety of the British 
Empire is not threatened by this shifting of the honor at- 
tached to being the right-hand man of the Sultan. But if 
Germany and Russia should agree upon a dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire—in which case Germany would take 
Asiatic Turkey, and Russia would claim her long-looked-for 
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heritage upon the Bosporus—then the British lines of com- 
munication with India would be seriously threatened. And 
whatever threatens the British line of communication with 
India touches England at a point where the nerves are es- 
pecially sensitive and near the surface. 

Thus there has been a loss of English prestige all along the 
line not because the nation has suddenly become weak or de- 
generate but because of a lack of statesmanship. Yet the im- 
mediate cause of the present crisis is not a question of foreign 
policy, but of domestic politics. The Boer War has thrown 
the British Cabinet into a panic over two questions: (1) How 
can the expenses incident to thrashing the Boers be most 
easily defrayed? and (2) how can a fiscal system be so devised 
as to knit the various parts of the empire more closely together, 
and at the same time further the interests of English com- 
merce? 

The first of these questions is a natural heritage of war; the 
second, of imperialism. If, in a moral sense, it is true that “the 
trail of an army is the trail of a serpent,’”’ the same is no less 
true in a financial sense. For a government to raise money 
during the excitement of a war is a relatively easy matter for 
a proud and patriotic nation. While the war lasts the safety 
of the nation overbears everything else, and the burden of taxes 
is little felt. It is when all danger is past that a reaction 
sets in, and the wisdom of the party necessitating the expendi- 
ture is subjected to criticism. The ability to meet this crit- 
icism successfully, to retain the confidence and good will of the 
people while compelling them to pay for a past luxury, is one 
of the severe tests of statesmanship. It is in this balance that 
the leaders of the Conservative party are being “weighed and 
found wanting.” Were the Conservative leaders united in 
their opinion as to the most practicable method of raising the 
requisite amount, their party would stand a far better chance 
of being able to weather the storm. But they are not. Some 
of them favor one plan, and some another. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not at all strange that the party should fail to 
retain the allegiance of the people. In order that men may have 
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confidence in the judgment of a party, it is necessary that its 
leaders should have confidence in each other. 

The strongest man in the Conservative party, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, has endeavored to answer both questions by ad- 
vocating a resort to protection. But in order to make the 
exotic weed smell like a native rose he gives to it the scientific 
name Coloniale differentiale. But those blunt, beef-eating 
Englishmen refuse to be deceived by any such phraseological 
trick. With them the logic of facts is more conclusive than 
the logic of words. They know, and their knowledge is born 
of experience, that a manufacturing nation cannot afford to 
adopt a fiscal policy which will enhance the price of food and 
raw materials. Mr. Chamberlain is, therefore, forced to fight 
not merely prejudice and conservatism but the conquering 
force of economic laws. Against such odds the fight is at best 
an uneven one, and naught but superior leadership can win 
it. However much partisans may strive by the use of analogies 
to prove this or that theory, the fact is that a fiscal policy is 
not a coat to be cut according to foreign patterns, but accord- 
ing to the cloth and the needs of the wearer. 

But at present the Liberal party shows very little signs 
of being able to avail itself of the opportunity offered it by 
the rift in the ranks of its opponents. The Liberals are also 
without a leader who is equal to the occasion. Lord Rosebery 
is a scholarly and cultured gentleman, who would grace a chair 
in a university, but he is not a statesman. Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt is a man of recognized ability, but is lacking in the 
qualities of a political leader. The Earl of Spencer, upon 
whom it is said Mr. Gladstone wished his mantle to fall, is 
a man of no mean ability, and possesses many qualities which 
appeal forcibly to the average Englishman, but he also is want- 
ing in that vigor of mind and clearness of vision which is in- 
dispensable to successful leadership of a great nation at the 
present time. Should the Liberal party be in the ascendant in 
the House of Commons, the Earl of Spencer would very likely 
be named by the King as the next Premier, notwithstanding 
that his age is something of a disqualification. A man of his 
age and temperament would be a safe man for the head of a 
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cabinet in ordinary times; but this is no ordinary time. Never 
was there a period in the history of English politics when the 
situation demanded a greater statesman than to-day. 

The problem pressing upon English statesmen for solution 
is no less than that of the reconstruction of Africa and the 
restoration of the equilibrium in Asia. These are questions 
which far transcend in importance any fiscal question. They 
mean much to all who are interested in the progress and civi- 
lization of the world. For it cannot be denied that England 
has played no mean part in the advancement of mankind; that 
progress and constitutional liberty would suffer a severe check 
by the permanent transcendency of Russia over England in 
Asia, or of France over England in Africa. Whatever may 
be thought of the motives and the methods of England, the 
results of her triumphs have accorded better with the political 
and scientific, the ethical and educational development of man- 
kind than have those of any other nation, except the United 
States. It is therefore not a matter of indifference to the world, 
and certainly is one of vital import to England, that the pres- 
ent necessities of the political situation should develop a leader 
worthy of the opportunity presented. Whatever the outcome, 
the situation is worthy of careful study. 

Epwin Maxey. 

West Virginia University. 
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TWO DRAMAS. 


WE think sadly of Otway choking on a crust of bread, of 
Milton selling ‘Paradise Lost” for twelve pounds; but every 
day we see reason to regret that those evil days are past. Men 
wrote then for the love of it, published only when they felt 
that they had something to say, and grew continually in breadth 
and power. But now we are so anxious to hail greatness that 
when we find a genius we spoil him in the making. We adopt 
the hothouse culture, and our plants are short-lived. Even a 
strong man, like Mr. Kipling, cannot resist the process, and 
his first works, the ones that bring him fame, are apt to remain 
his best. Surrounded by adulation, and overwhelmed by well- 
meant but distracting attentions, the man who has made a 
name for himself by one book rarely finds the opportunity to 
write another so good. As Goethe sorrowfully said, when a 
man has done anything remarkable, all the world conspires 
together to keep him from doing the like again. 

The case of Gabriele d’Annunzio is a sad illustration of this. 
His early prose was the most exquisite that the Italian lan- 
guage has ever known. A person ignorant of that tongue can 
never realize the rhythmic beauty of style that characterizes 
his earlier novels, such as “L’Innocente,” “Il Trionfo della 
Morte,” “Le Vergine delle Rocce.”” When those were written, 
he was little known outside of Italy, and the poison of adulation 
had not entered his blood. But with “Il Fuoco” the change 
came. One could see that the madness of the conqueror had 
inflamed his mind, that his attitude toward himself had become 
one of adoration. He considered himself lifted up above com- 
mon mortals, and since then he has written for them no more. 
He has become that most unsatisfactory of creatures, a manda- 
rin in literature, who writes for the elect. His style, once as 
clear as crystal and flowing as naturally as a brook, has be- 
come précieux to an exasperating degree. The vocabulary in 
common use no longer suffices, and he is ever on the lookout 
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for recondite phrases and obsolete words. In his “Francesca 
da Rimini” he undertook to write in the language of Dante’s 
time; and the natural result was, not Dante’s freedom and 
strength, but an archaic stiffness. 

His new play, “La Figlia di Iorio,” is not so bad; but it is 
far removed from the simplicity and directness of “La Citta 
Morta” and “La Gioconda,” qualities which made them fasci- 
nating despite the horrible nature of the former and the latter’s 
unpleasant aspect. Like all of d’Annunzio’s works, “La Figlia 
di Iorio” insists on the evil aspects of humanity. 

The plot is simple. It is the wedding day of Aligi, son of 
Lazaro di Roio and Candia della Leonessa, peasants of the 
Abruzzi. The bride is in the house, and her friends are bring- 
ing in the wedding gifts in baskets. A great noise is heard 
without. The door bursts open, and Mila di Codra rushes in. 
She is pursued by the harvesters as the daughter of Iorio, the 
wizard. She shuts the door after her. All would deliver her 
up to her tormentors save Aligi, who plants the cross upon the 
threshold, and her pursuers dare not tread it under foot. 

Mila remains in the house, and she and Aligi become enam- 
ored of one another. They wander away to a hut in the 
mountains, where he tends his flocks. His father, Lazaro, 
comes to urge him to return. He finds Mila, and attacks her. 
Aligi enters and slays him with an ax. 

Aligi is seized and brought back. His mother dies of grief. 
As he is about to be executed, Mila proclaims that it is she 
who murdered his father, and he is declared innocent. 

It will be seen that in these three acts there is abundance of 
material for a drama; and had it been treated with the passion- 
ate directness of the earlier tragedies that we have mentioned, 
the effect might have been great. As it is, there is considerable 
fire and strength; but the préciewx style and the archaic forms 
of expression are exasperating, and prevent the drama from 
really gripping the heart. In his effort to transport to a 
far medieval region Sig. d’Annunzio robs the play of actuality. 
He tries to do what Maeterlinck does so well; but he forgets 
that Maeterlinck accomplishes his result by the extreme sim- 
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plicity and directness of his diction, which give a sense of 
reality to remotest scenes. 

It is true that in Italian the language of poetry is further 
removed from that of every day than in any other 
tongue. This is due to the fact that the great poets came 
so early in Italian history that they in a measure fixed the 
language of verse at a remote period, while the prose has under- 
gone a continual transformation. But this is really 2 defect, 
and when a poet consciously exaggerates it, as does Sig. d’An- 
nunzio in “La Figlia di Iorio,”” he makes a mistake. 


There is small danger that Prof. William Vaughan Moody 
will be spoiled by popularity. His “Masque of Judgment” 
seems to us the greatest poem ever produced in America, but 
it is not one to tickle the ears of the groundlings. It belongs 
to the high company of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and Shelley’s 
“Prometheus Unbound,” dealing with supernal things in a 
sublime and passionate way and with the large utterance of the 
great poets. Such books rarely appeal to the generation in 
which they are written. Their authors are admired by a few 
and neglected by the many, and it is only after their death that 
their works are received as classics. Even then, while they are 
spoken of in histories of literature and read by a few with deep 
interest, the vast majority of men know them only by reputa- 
tion. How few really love the “Paradise Lost” and the “Pro- 
metheus!”” Everybody speaks respectfully of both, most edu- 
cated persons have been constrained while at school to read 
passages from the former; but for the great body of mankind 
they are only names. There are a few lovers of great poetry 
who clasp them to their heart of hearts, but they are doomed 
to remain forever caviare to the general. 

Some may inquire what is the difference between such works 
and the “mandarin literature,” of which we complain in Sig. 
d’Annunzio’s later writings. The difference is that such poems 
deal with high thoughts and sublime passions that in themselves 
make no appeal to the commonplace majority of mankind. 
Subject and treatment are alike above them; while the “manda- 
rin literature” deals with ordinary sensations and ideas, and the 
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difficulty is in the affected form. In the one case the author 
gives his own natural utterance to the things within him, while 
in the other he tortures his mind in his search for artificial 
expression. 

In the case of the ““Masque of Judgment” it is not merely the 
sublimity of the subjects treated that precludes popularity ; it 
is the bold questioning of existing canons of faith. We see 
in the “Prometheus Unbound” that this will not hinder a work 
from becoming a classic, but we also see that it will preclude 
it from becoming popular. Perhaps the finest of Lord Byron’s 
works in his “Cain,’”’ but its bold questionings of the justice 
of the established order prevent its attaining the wide popularity 
of the “Childe Harold.” The idea of the “Masque” that God, 
in ceasing to be merciful and in destroying at the Last Judg- 
ment the beautiful world that he had made, filled with beings 
who had erred only through the passions with which he had 
endowed them, in yielding to his own wrath turned loose the 
Spirit of Evil, the Snake that never dies, which scales the bat- 
tlements of Heaven, as the great Midgard serpent of Norse 
mythology is one day to do, and blots out the Universe—this 
idea is so shocking to orthodox minds that for the present, at 
least, the book will not be popular. To such it appears blas- 
phemous, while to others it is only a sublime protest against 
their cruel conception of the Deity. 

Prof. Moody’s new drama, “The Fire Bringer,” is also a 
powerful and original work. Dealing with an ancient my- 
thology, it has not the passionate intensity, the poignant 
earnestness, of the “Masque.” It is more serene. It contains 
many passages of great beauty. It does not show us Prome- 
theus chained to the rock. A®schylus and Shelley have done 
that already. It opens upon the world that has just been laid 
waste by the Deluge. The flood is receding, and the people are 
descending in terror from the mountain peaks where they had 
taken refuge. The sky is still black with clouds. No ray of 
sunshine lights up the desolate world. The principle of fire 
has been extinguished in the waters that have covered the 
earth. The universe seems dead. Deukalion and Pyrrha 
have thrown the stones behind them, and these have turned into 
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men and women, but insensate creatures. Superstition comes 
to add to the horror of the scene, the priest demanding that the 
most precious things among them, his own beautiful daughter 
and the equally beautiful son of Deukalion and Pyrrha, be 
offered as a sacrifice to appease the anger of the gods. But 
as the sacrifice is about to be consummated, the clouds break, 
the stars shine out, and the youth and the maiden are saved. 
Pandora furnishes Prometheus a reed, in which he steals fire 
from heaven to relight the hearths of mankind; and then, as 
the drama closes, he goes away to his doom on the cliffs of 
Caucasus. 

Such is a scant outline of the poem. It is so full of pas- 
sages worthy of quotation that it is hard to choose. This de- 
scription by Prometheus of his search for fire is not unworthy 
to be placed beside the sublime description in the “Agamemnon” 
of Eschylus of the signal fires flashing from mountain to moun- 
tain the news of the fall of Troy: 


1 clambered down 
Old earthquake-cloven rifts and monstrous chasms 
Where long ago the stripling Titans peered 
At play and dared not venture—found me out 
Flint stones so buried in disastrous rock 
I thought the Darkener sure had passed them by ; 
But not a spark lived in them. Past the walls 
Rhipean, and the Arimaspian caves, 
I sought the far hyperborean day, 
But not a banner of their rustling light 
Flapped through the sagging sky, nor did the Fates 
Once fling their gleaming shuttles east or west. 
By Indian Nysa and the Edonian fount 
Of Hemus long I lurked, in hope to find 
Young Dionysus as he raced along 
And wrest his pine torch from him, or to snare 
Some god-distracted dancing xgipan, 
And from his garland crush a wine of fire 
To light the passion of the world again 
And fill man’s veins with music; but there went 
A voice of sighing through the ghostly woods, 
And up the mountain pastures in the mist 
Desolate creatures sorrowed for the god. 
Across the quenched A2gean, where of old 
The shining islands sang their stasimon, 
Forever chorusing great hymns of light 
Round Delos, through the driving dark I steered 
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To seek Hephzstos on his Lemnian mount; 

But found him not. His porches were o’erthrown, 
His altar out, and round his faded peak 

The toiléd Cyclops, bowing huge and dim, 
Uncouthly mourned. . . .” 


And this splendid scene where the stars break through the 
clouds is hard to parallel : 


Deukalion. Who are these? How is’t with us? O wherefore 
Gaze ye all aloft? 


Pyrrha. Pandora comes. 


Deukalion. I see naught. Since a little while mine eyes 
And brain are faded. Help mine eyes to see. 


Pyrrha. She pauses on the margin of the cliff. 
About her are the shapes of them who rose 

Behind us, when we sowed the heavy seed. 

Her either hand is on a kneeling head, 

Female and male; her forehead more than theirs 
Is lifted up in yearning, and her face 

Is like the lyrist’s when at first he waits 

And drifts his heart up through the cloudy strings. 


A Man’s Voice. Take heed there to the lad, where, he hath risen 
His height upon the altar! And the maid 

Is risen. Look to them! 

Pyrrha. Children! £Zolus! 

What is’t with you? What search ye in the heavens? 

O to what high thing do your spirits strain 

And your hands tremble up? 

flolus and Alcyone (looking and pointing upward). The stars! 
The stars! 

Deukalion. Why hath so deep a hush fallen on the night? 

I heard a whispering cry. What whisper they? 

Pyrrha. ZEolus pointed—whispering of the stars. 

£olus. Zolus—stars. Pyrrha. 

Pyrrha. With thee! 

Deukalion. Spakest thou of stars? 


Pyrrha. Nothing, nothing. My soul was a lake 
Spread out in utter darkness; to its depth 

There pierced a silvery trembling— 

Deukalion. Look again. 

Wife, cease to pray! Look out again! 

Pyrrha. The dark 

Gathers and flees, and the wide roof of night 
Leans in as it would break; the mountainous gloom 
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Unmoors, and streameth on us like a sea. 
O Earth, lift up thy gates! It is the stars! 
It is the stars! It is the ancient stars! 

It is the young and everlasting stars! 


Pyrrha. The veil that hid the holy sky is rent; 

The vapors ravel down; and a bright wind 

Blows, that the planets and the shoaléd worlds 
Stoop from their dance, and wheel and shout again, 
Scattering influence as a mzenad shakes 

Pine sparks and moon-dew from her whirling hair. 
And hark, below, the many-voicéd earth, 

The chanting of the old religious trees, 

Rustle of far-off waters, woven sounds 

Of small and multitudinous lives awake, 

Peopling the grasses and the pools with joy, 
Uttering their meaning to the mystic night! 


The book is full of strangely expressive passages like this: 


Trust not the sea! Look where the frothing lip 
Curls off the giant fang: Back to the heights! 


Or the speaking of the soul of Greece as 


The sound of deathless lyres across the world. 


Or this description of the tempest: 


How terribly the lion thunder roared, 
Leaping along the mountains to the sea. 


Or this cry of a woman for the saving of her unborn child: 


Hark what he says! He knows not, yet he says! 
None of you know. I have cried unto you 

And told you of it, but you will not know! 

You will not listen what I carry here 

Under my heart, and feed and shelter now, 

That then shall be the bread and wine of the world, 
The torch and sword and lyre, the water brook, 
The lion gate and wall of many towers, 

The marshaler of dances—there, O there 

Beyond the shadow and the sorrow, far 

In God’s new garden, his green virgin mount! 


Or this scene as Prometheus departs to his doom: 


Over against the region where he went 

Thunder has torn the curtain of the mist, 

And out of moving darkness soars the cloud 

Like as a shadowed ruby, but above _ 

Like as an opal and a sardine stone 

Sun-touched to the panting heart; and in the midst 
Are shapes throned on the moving of the lights, 
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Who ride the wrathful lights, and are the lights. 
Up through the driving fringes of the mist 

Battle a living splendor and a gloom. 

O, while the shapes gather and wait at gaze, 

That pharos of our peril in the straits, 

That treader of the cups of gladness out 

In the sun’s vineyard for us—Mother! Mother! 
Look hither, look at last, for it is time. 

Up through the crud and substance of the cloud 
Prometheus wrestles with the bird of God! 
(Pyrrha rises, lifting Pandora.) 

«Bolus. Look how the sudden wind has quenched the cloud, 
And them that were therein; and how its blowing 
Shoulders the mist away from the keen stars 
That rushed out at the fading of the lights! 

Look you, the cloud comes on us in the wind! 

It tramples down the mountains, and above 
Reaches abroad in darkness, blotting out 

Place upon place of stars. 


Rhodope. The smoky air 
Climbs up and eddies round us and falls down, 
Rolling and spreading wider than the world! 


And there are many other passages in the poem equally 
worthy of transscription. 

Professor Moody informs us that this is the first part of a 
trilogy on the Prometheus theme, of which the “Masque of 
Judgment” is the second, and the third of which is yet to ap- 
pear. We trust that it may not be too long delayed. If it is a 
suitable crowning for so great a work, we shall have something 
that is unique in modern literature. G. B. Rose. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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A NEW STAR. 


To discover a poet—or rather to have him discover new 
susceptibilities in us, new avenues for us to noble satisfaction, 
to a faith, grounded on new experiences, in our own intrinsic 
right in definite development—this is but rarely the reward 
of him who scans industriously the frequent volumes of more 
or less skillful verse that keep appearing in America, appar- 
ently undiscouraged by the general lack of interest shown by 
the so-called reading public. Perhaps the reading public is 
cynical, having divined at whose cost such books are made and 
stacked up or sent abroad. The variety of indiscreet au- 
thors has resulted in a discreet public. The reviewers, desir- 
ous of honorably avoiding the pains of a critical perusal, have 
so long resorted to the expedient of indiscriminate praise of 
contemporary verse that the public is all the more rightly on 
its guard. Let us not crush a Keats unawares, they say; and 
the public cry “Amen!” and read little or no contemporary 
verse. 

But the romance of discovering a poet! Who will not try 
and try again a thousand times, and find many and many a 
well-made book filled with jingling platitudes and hurdy- 
gurdy vaticinations and popgun bombast and saccharine sen- 
timentalities if but once in a great while he have the pride and 
joy of discovering a poet? But it takes more courage to con- 
fess to the discovery than to be the poet discovered. Hence 
the critic who praises exuberantly is more of a hero, man of 
peace though he be, than many a medal-laden man of war. 

But if one is to crow, let the crowing be done from a high 
spire, and loud, as loud as one’s little voice will permit. So 
then “Crux AEtatis, and Other Poems,” by Martin Schutze 
(Boston, Richard C. Badger), is the new land—island or prom- 
ontory of some vast continent, who at this date can say? 
We are not wiser than Columbus was. Still it is a new world; 
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of that we are as sure as he was. It has certain foreseen fea- 
tures? To be sure. If I say “Behold the golden sun,” 
must I first apologize to Homer and Sophocles and Shake- 
speare, who may have said it before? Certainly not. 
Then let us for the while refrain from comparisons that are 
odious (or odorous—viz., malodorous) and not spend pre- 
cious time in attempted classification, exposing of affinities. 
and advertising of possible indebtedness. Our divine peddler 
has arrived with his own wares—altogether his own; and he 
asks for no pedigree, demands no references. His hands have 
made those wares—we can see his trade-mark in their very 
form and fashion and luster and material—honest wares of 
an honest man. His eye shines out of them; his touch ca- 
resses us through them; his soul overshadows them or enhaloes. 
Poet peddler, we will buy; and when you come this way again, 
knock hard at our door. 

A first volume means anguish of soul. To represent the 
various selves of us! To leave no mouth of us mute! For, be- 
ing poet, we are manifold, labyrinthine, and in “Crux A&tatis” 
the reader discerns two poets or three. 

First, six sonnets, setting forth poetically a point of view, 
a criticism of the contemporary world, and a faith that tran- 
scends the criticism: 

Think you that cunning, violence, and crime 
Can ever be of Love and Truth the seed? 


. . . Why clamor ye and call 
Your brother’s guilt—what is the law of all? 


For all the speech of Evil is but one: 
. “Crucify Him, crucify!” 


And all the speech of Goodness is but one; . . . 
It is a song of gladness and of faith. . . 
Of blessing: “Sanctify Him, sanctify ” 

The series opens with a masterly sonnet, and closés with one 
equally fine. Both are sustained, virile, musical; not versified 
doctrine, but true vision, symbolic utterance; the first with 
nightmarelike power setting before us some modern Babylon, 
in which the Son of Man is systematically crucified; the last 
letting a huge freight train crash and roar up grade, and then 
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the holy still night supervene, with its marriage of earth and 
sky—the serenity of things eternal. A protest this against 
substitution of stage machinery and “business” for vital dra- 
matic action, against the blatant arrogation of monopoly in 
power and splendor the volcanoes and geysers have been press- 
ing of late, to the denial of the solid earth and the blue sky! 

But Mr. Schutze is not merely a good protester in poetic 
terms against this hustle-bustle, head over heels to Topsy-turvy- 
dom which our materialistic age is so proud of exhibiting. He 
is more than a poet-protester; he is a creative prophet. He 
is more than a prophet; he is a magician that summons into be- 
ing impossible worlds for the spirit’s delight. 

A series of three sonnets entitled “Isolde,” expressing the 
emotive experiences that the music compelled out of the ocean 
deeps of the soul to the surface of unquiet consctousness, ends 
with a masterpiece that requires many readings for full appre- 
ciation. Not a matter of logic is truth, neither deductive nor 
inductive. Vision is truth—immediate vision. But let us 
quote the sonnet, so full of poetic vitality that any analysis 
thereof is a criminal vivisection : 


Truth I beheld, a shimmering island, dim 

Within a streaming, hazy veil of sense, 

Where all the solemn idols of pretense, 

The frowning specters of historic whim, 
Creatures of rote-begottten wisdom, grim 
Judges of guilt and makeshift recompense 

Are but cloud-phantoms on the horizon whence 
They mutter, gloom, sink ‘neath the violet rim— 
Where life is as the blowing of the flowers, 

A fervent dream; a rapture ‘neath the wing 

Of the white moth of passion, quivering, 
Through purple-eyed desirous twilight hours, 
And then—fragrance passing in the streams 

Of mingling summer-dreams, Midsummer-dreams. 


What a prophet’s inquisitorial torture did not our poet 
subject the moral life to ere he penned “Monochord” and 
“Again Your Eye.” The horror of soul to soul; the damna- 
tion of disillusion; the destroyer and the creator in one. No 
less terrible when through the eyes of a beloved woman, 
scanning us inscrutable. The sphinx of the sun god at the 
dawn, the desert shuddering in all its sands. Those are two 
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poems not easily forgotten, even by the casual reader; awful 
with a moral seriousness like the thunders of the Mount, pene- 
trant like the lightnings, persistent as the night with its myr- 
iad starry witnesses of our human crawl over the earth. 

But probably Mr. Schutze is at his best when, as in “The 
Three Moons,” he appears “high hierophant, divine magician,” 
and gives us new experiences—symphonies of vision, halluci- 
natory in vividness, haunting, “where more is meant than meets 
the ear’’—through which the soul has intimations of its own 
unspeakable life. From this dream poem to quote is out of the 
question. It is a whole and must be read as a whole. But the 
poem itself is only partially on the paper. The written poem 
is like the sign of the macrocosm—a potent sign. Not what it 
signifies to the rationalistic intellect, but what it “summons 
from the vasty deep’”—that is its worth and glory. To give us 
genuine and lovely incantations is no mean service in our poet. 
But in simpler landscape language also, as a painter, he can do 
for us something similar in his “Silver-Gray.” “Interface,” 
“Gloom Folk,” and “The Double” are similar in power and 
mode of conception, but very much somberer in mood. “Inter- 
face’’ we will quote as a whole: 


Through the summer ballroom window 
Rolls the ancient tune of the sea; 
Within, an old waltz is playing 
That waves and sways as the sea. 


Like a phanton tide, the sea-mist 
The heated fragrance drowns; 

The swish of the sea steals into 
The ripples of frothy gowns. 


Round bushes, huddled and anxious, 
As they cling to the hem of the night, 
And trees, wind-worn and haggard, 
Press close to the circle of light. 


They seem forever approaching; 
They seem forever to fly; 

They seem forever pleading; 
They seem forever to spy. 


Through the light from within, dew-filtered, 
Glimmers the starry sky, 

Far and faint, mist-shrouded, 
As eyes of memory. 
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But let it not be supposed our poet can be only a poet-pro- 
i tester, creative poet, and high hierophant and arch magician; 
i he can cry out as common mortals, in ““Day-after-Day,” 
MW O, drive once more from the beaten brain 
if The grizzled horror of day-after-day ; 
q O, clear from the smothered heart again 

The cumulant dregs of day-after-day— 
ij with three more stanzas that must ring and ring in the heart 
i of the man most innocent of the intricacies of poetic counter- 
point. And “The Gale,” who cannot declaim down the wind 
with a gathering joy in rhythm—beginning with such a breezy 
stanza as this: 


The bees hang under the blossoms’ lee, 
By bonds invisible anchored there; 

Birds cling to yonder shuddering tree, 

| All heading the same way; 

{I The swallows wheel and scream with glee 

) Mid apple blossoms whirling gay; 

Spindrift comes scudding over the sea 

if Into your fluttering hair. 


| And love poetry, simple, delicately ardent, with holy inno- 
i cence and frankness—such as “Evening” and “Song”’ furnish 


| | us—surely no pundits need be sought for in India to help us 
| to understand. “The Singer,” a little dramatic lyric, the ut- 
| terance of an ephemeris on the stage, is so Blakelike in its 

delicacy as to escape and become difficult through sheer unaf- 
| fected simplicity. “The Tree,” on the other hand, through 
i; its restraint and deliberate avoidance of vaticinal fury, may not 
to the casual reader seem more than an inane trifle: 


j Each Springtide of new impulse rent 
I The fibers, lesser passions wove ; 

if Fluted with deepening scars, it strove 
} Till the long urge of life was spent. 

1 When man the perfect shaft beheld, 
’ Who anguish for each triumph paid, 
Its image out of stone be made, 
Which his mute aspirations spelled. 


But if one single poem should be preferred to all the rest, fear- 
lessly my ballot would be cast for “Autumn Gypsy.” It is in 
its own tones as full of landscape painting as “Silver-Gray,” 
as full of sheer magical elicitation and evocation as ““The Three 
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Moons.” It has a unity not merely of sequence in symbol 
visions, as te latter, and it has variety such as the former pre- 
cludes. Tne “Gypsy,” with her golden hair, met in the warm 
October ; beloved mysteriously at first beholding; her song of 
natural enchantment; the secret place by the brook; the bath 
in fearless, peerless loveliness; the twilight and love’s myster- 
ies; the dome of peace above, and the sleeping peace of her 
glimmering face; the waking in the “chill gray dawn” to find 
her gone— 
And I have wandered the whole world through, 
Seeking her everywhere, 
And ever above the hill in the blue 
Was a glimpse of her golden hair; . . . 
the effort to court in solitude her return; and ever, ever the 
golden gleam just 
Where the last light kisses, long and still, 
The crown oi a maple tree. 

This sequence of impressions, devout beads strung on the del- 
icate string of the visionary gypsy, makes a poem that the most 
exoteric verse-sensationalist must enjoy, the most conventional 
critic condone, and the esoteric seeker after beauteous utter- 
ances of the divine-human unutterable revel in “many a tune 
and oft.” Other poems there are some readers may prefer to 
those singled out in this paper for commendation. “Through 
the Sober Window” or “October Woods” may win favor with 
some, or “Fall Exuberance” or “Continuity” may be preferred 
to “The Gale.” Always, always the personal equation. So be 
it. And if I utter strongly my like, it is to challenge my reader 
to utter his own. If our strong likes are not identical, so much 
the better for the poet, who is richer than either of us would 
have surmised by the effect on his single self. 

But unless a reviewer taps a poet on the fingers with a pe- 
dantic rod several times he is presumed not to understand his 
business. The reviewer, mind you, is not to recommend a book 
he has taken delight in to a possible new enjoyer. No, he is to 
educate the poet for greater successes. Having himself done 
masterpieces, he can make the way unto such performances 
plain for the youngling; he can shoe him afresh with special 
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winged sandals of his own excogitation for the next more 
promising excursions Olympusward! So, out with the cre- 
dentials of this reviewer. Poet, prepare thy knuckles. The 
rod comes out of pickle quick as an adder’s tongue. Sonnet II. 
has a weak last line rhythmically. The cadence is wrong. 
Does any one know what cadence meeans? Not specifically, 
but the word is learnedly impressive. Sonnet II. of the “Isolde” 
series closes its octave with a painful note, “voice’s harmony.” 
“As sullen “hind its leering spies it cowers” is out of the ques- 
tion in “The Turn of the Wheel,” and perhaps the whole sonnet 
should go into outer darkness. 

Seriously, is it necessary to hunt for the motes in the poet’s 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling, when most of us know our beams 
would furnish sleepers for a dozen miles of four-track standard 
railroad? Is finicalness the hall mark of honesty? So we will 
assure the reader, harsh combinations of sound, failures in ca- 
dence, unsolved problems of diction are to be found if such finds 
reward the microscopic inspector. For our part, knowing the 
rarity of perfection, the volume has astonished by its technical 
assurance, its felicities of diction, its rhythmic onomatopceia, its 
marriage of form and matter, thought and feeling. But even 
were our poet less distinguished a technician than he niost as- 
suredly is, the imaginative vitality, the lyric verve, the pictorial 
power, the rare culture atmosphere, the high manly, moral se- 
riousness, the childlike purity of feeling and directness of per- 
ception, the psychological insights and spiritual divinations, all 
so unconsciously, graciously evidenced in the compass of these 
fifty-four pages of verse, would place us already very deeply 
in his debt. Quality, not quantity; spirit, not letter. But if 
the letter be good also, not murderous, but life-giving; and the 
quantity be (considering always the scarcity of good work) 
considerable, let us close with an honest word of thanks to the 
poet and self-congratulation to ourself for having discov- 
ered him—that is, having been shrewd enough to have him dis- 
cover us at the cost of a few hours’ pleasurable pains. 

WILLIAM NoRMAN GUTHRIE. 


Alameda, California. 
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AMERICAN AND GERMAN UNIVERSITY IDEALS. 


AN ADDRESS 


AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
ON JUNE 30, 1904, BY BARON SPECK VON STERN- 
BURG, THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR. 


Right Reverend Chancellor, Mr. Vice Chancellor, Gen- 
tlemen of the Board of Trustees, Scholars and Students of 
the University of the South: Among the numerous honorable 
and pleasant duties that devolve upon me as the representative 
of the German Emperor to the United States, certainly none 
are more delightful and enjoyable than those which bring me 
into relationship with the universities of America. This 
hardly could be otherwise, because there the German feels the 
atmosphere of his own Alma Mater, who, as is universally 
acknowledged, gave birth to the modern American university. 

A few months ago the University of Chicago celebrated the 
reciprocity of relations between the sciences of our two coun- 
tries. This happy event remains of far-reaching significance 
in the history of our letters, especially as it was welcomed in 
personal messages by President Roosevelt and Emperor Wil- 
liam, America’s and Germany’s foremost scholars and edu- 
cators. President Roosevelt, in dwelling on the achievements 
of German scholarship, said: “German ideals and German 
science have given the inspiration in our universities for the 
existing developments of research and investigation.” 

These ideals are the strong and harmonious expression of 
the most noble virtues of the German people. They are the 
same ideals which have become so dear to America, because 
much did they contribute to make her great and strong among 
nations. 

The first academic relationship between the United States 
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and Germany dates back to the eighteenth century, the time 
when Franklin was in close touch with two of Germany’s lead- 
ing centers of learning—Halle and Gottingen. In the follow- 
ing century the ties between America and the universities of 
Germany were considerably strengthened by some of the great 
minds of the New World—men like George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, George Ticknor, and Edward Everett. On these men 
German university life made a profound and lasting impres- 
sion. Everett openly proclaimed that America in the develop- 
ment of her universities should closely follow the lines taken by 
the German universities. I recall with much delight the many 
chats I had in the early days of my career with George Bancroft 
during our rides about Washington and in his Newport rose 
garden. The venerable gentleman loved nothing more than to 
wander back to his college days in Germany. He would dwell 
on the profound conscientiousness which the German student 
displays in his literary pursuits and in the fulfillment of his du- 
ties, on his keen sense of independence in the solution of scien- 
tific and spiritual problems, on the fearless way he upholds his 
convictions, and on his untiring energy. He especially loved 
to dwell on the sunny side of the German student life and on the 
happy way in which a sincere and truly literary view of life 
in the German Alma Mater is blended with an innocent and 
almost childlike delight in the most simple pleasures. The in- 
fluence of George Bancroft and his contemporaries soon in- 
creased the numbers of American students at the German uni- 
versities. It is owing to these men, and not to German men of 
letters who visited America, that the main efforts to transplant 
the German university ideal on American soil came from the 
Americans themselves. 

I should like to say a word here about those characteristics 
of German university life which have most forcibly infiuenced 
the American universities and which still are the most impor- 
tant factors in their future development. The older college of 
the United States, as we all know, held as its exclusive ideal 
general education. The result was that its main efforts were 
concentrated toward handing down existing knowledge and 
science from generation to generation. This naturally gave 
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the college a most conservative character as regards the intro- 
duction of new subjects of study. But gradually the leading 
university men of America, the majority of whom were closely 
connected with the universities of Germany, became firmly con- 
vinced that the time had come to expand. It was clear to them 
that if the American university continued to abide by its old 
ideals alone, the American student could never become a potent 
factor among those who engaged in widening the world’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual horizon. This could be accomplished only 
by independence in scientific research. Hence the general de- 
mand arose to give the new German university ideal the same 
advantages. It was the German spirit which stepped in at this 
period with its vitalizing influence. 

During the last decades the tendency in America toward 
the German university ideal has been strongly marked, and it 
has become especially noticeable in the selection of the men in 
whose hands has been laid the education of the student. Not 
only have these men proved themselves expositors of existing 
knowledge, but they must also be recognized as independent 
workers in the field of scientific research. For the education of 
the student, both ideals are distinctly essential ; the question is 
how to blend them in the most satisfactory manner so as to pre- 
vent the one from being curtailed by the other. 

Like every institution, the university above all is forced to 
adapt itself to teh demands of the time; hence in both our coun- 
tries it has undergone and is undergoing a constant evolution, 
a process of taking what is of perennial strength in the old and 
combining it with adaptations to the new, thus creating a 
structure both modern and strong. Let me here repeat the 
words of President Butler : 

“In order to become great—indeed, in order to exist at all 
—a university must represent the national life and minister to 
it. When the universities of any country cease to be in close 
touch with the social life and institutions of the people, and 
fail to yield to the efforts of those who would readjust them, 
their days of influence are numbered.” 

Great have been the changes in social life during the last 
decades, especially in the United States and in Germany. The 
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locomotive and the steel bridge have taken the place of the 
cannon and the rifle in expanding the spheres of nations. Our 
industrial forces are felt all over the world. They emanate 
from our towns and cities which have been turned into vast 
machine shops, and gigantic combinations have been formed 
of individuals and of capital. The salient question of the day 
has become how to give men the best form of education so as 
to enable them to manage these combinations to the greatest 
benefit of their people. What is the relation of the university 
te these new conditions? What can the university do to render 
these interests more worthy of humanity and more helpful to 
the noblest and fullest life? On the other hand, what can the 
university do to make these business interests themselves more 
efficient so as to assure their victory in the field of ever-increas- 
ing international competition ? 

The efficiency of the American educational system which I 
have been able to follow closely during the last twenty years 
must strike any student interested in the problems of education 
and of national economy most forcibly. One of Germany’s 
leading scientists and university professors, greatly interested 
in the scientific development of the United States, recently 
pointed out the marked progress of her universities. In 
some fields the Americans, he stated, were leading Ger- 
many—for instance, in chemistry, physics, and astronomy, for 
which they possess excellent institutes and teachers. _Also 
in the theological and philosophical sciences they are showing 
marked progress. In announcing his intention to visit Amer- 
ica, the professor stated that he did not come to teach the 
American people, but to learn from them. 

What has especially impressed me during my visits to the 
American centers of learning is the large amount of money de- 
voted to educational purposes. Some of their buildings are truly 
magnificent ; all are equipped with the most approved lighting, 
ventilating, and sanitary arrangements. The professors and 
teachers are inspired with the keenest enthusiasm, and among 
the students I noticed everywhere a deep and sincere longing 
for knowledge. The men whom your educational methods have 
developed show two distinct sides. They are men of profound 
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learning and high academic attainments; but at the same time 
they possess the extraordinary initiative and organizing capac- 
ity of the qualified business man. They are ever ready to step 
into the arena of public affairs and give the people the advan- 
tage of their learning and experience in a most unselfish way. 

Every American university, it seems to me, is built up on 
the motto: “Mens sana in corpore sano.” The spacious, airy 
lecture rooms; the palatial, well-equipped gymnasiums; the 
perfect playgrounds; the marble swimming pools; and the 
club rooms and dining halls, with their air of refinement—all 
this is inducive to cultivating the best physical health, without 
which the perfect mental equilibrium is impossible. Your keen 
interest in sports has produced and is producing a virile race, 
self-reliant with its best individual qualities developed. 

As to the training and education a young man should re- 
ceive to bring out what is best in him to grapple with the new 
social conditions there are both in the United States and in 
Germany certain doubts. Some men of fame and experience 
are pointing out that the university does not equip its gradu- 
ates to be workers in the world’s hard work. But these men, 
i am happy to say, seem to be in the minority. If we count the 
number of men of university training in the United States and 
in Germany during the last three decades, we clearly see that 
our peoples have made up their minds that higher education 
has come to stay. The proportion of persons of university 
training in these two countries—which are the most energetic 
in educational work—is ever increasing. We are now almost 
surprised to behold how slow we have been in casting off habits 
which now to us seem almost medizval. If we hold fast to the 
sacred university traditions of the Fatherland which you have 
chosen as yours, we need not fear that this modernization of 
higher education will mean the loss of these traditions. There 
is no reason why scholarship should fall because industry and 
science are rising. 

The best answer to the pessimist who warns his young friend 
to beware of the college, which retards and even cripples his 
career. is to look up the rolls of our leading universities and the 
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account of the lives of their graduates. Neither here nor in my 
own country have I met a graduate who regretted his univer- 


: sity education or the time spent in acquiring it. On the con- 
I trary, I-have heard only expressions of regret by men who are 

- members of the still amazingly large army of the untrained. 
q Of course boys who dislike study or who are indolent should 
ia never be selected for a higher education which is apt to make 


them pessimists or social rebels. Whether a boy should be pre- 
pared for a higher education or not is a personal question alto- 
gether. 

Keep in mind that the accumulation of knowledge alone is 
of but secondary value as regards the advantages of a univer- 
sity education. Its primary value lies in the acquisition of the 
power of thought, without which the full enjoyment of life is 
not possible. A trained mind teaches you to discern and 

_ appreciate better all that is noble and beautiful in life. It 
makes you more reasonable; above all, it teaches you self-con- 
trol, wherein lie the success of the individual and the true 
greatness of the nation. 

Man can have no more beautiful a life before him than the 
young man of the South. As proverbial as are the splen- 
did qualities of the Southern man displayed in war, just as pro- 
verbial is the beauty of the Southern landscape. The era of 
the prosperity of the South has arrived, and its latent treasures 
are being developed. Its finished products of iron, steel, coal, 
coke, and cotton are already reaching practically every market 
of the world. New capital is constantly being invested, new 
companies organized, and the older ones are increasing their 
capital stock. “Go South” is becoming the password among 
the able-bodied men landing on the shores of the New World 
and looking for work on the farm or in the factory. 

It requires no prophetic eye to see the position which the 
South will occupy after the Panama Canal has drawn the mar- 


a kets of the world closer to her factories and seaports, and more 
intimately connected her with your great trade emporium in the 
Philippines, lavishly endowed with limitless raw materials. 
What you behold to-day seems to my eyes a shadow of what 
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the future has in store for you. But you, my younger friends, 
have a vast field of work and great responsibilities before you. 
I am glad to be able on this occasion to wish you well with all 
my heart and to say one parting word to those among you who 
are preparing to face the life of strife: Follow the leadership 
which stands for the highest integrity, the most effective ener- 
gy, and the most earnest patriotism in your country. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 


Poems oF TENNYSON. Edited by Henry Van Dyke and D. Laurance 
Chambers, of Princeton University. Atheneum Press Series. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke has long been known for his Tenny- 
son enthusiasm and his studies on the poet. No one has been 
more consistent and sincere in this love, and no one more sym- 
pathetic in his interpretation. This life study and love has 
borne its fruits in this new volume in the Athenzum series. In 
his preface Dr. Van Dyke states that the work was planned and 
begun seven years ago to meet a real want—viz., “to present a 
full and representative selection of the best poems of Tenny- 
son, arranged so as,to show the variety of his work, the growth 
of his art, and the qualities of his poetry.’ This it is which 
is undertaken and admirably brought out by the volume. Even 
one well acquainted with Tennyson will possibly be surprised 
at the richness of poetic feeling and expression, and, taken all 
in all, at the happiness of the selecting and grouping. The 
genius of Tennyson was essentially lyrical, and not epic and 
dramatic, and this is amply shown by Dr. Van Dyke's divi- 
sions and selections. The first division, “Melodies and Pic- 
tures,” is represented first by the notable songs from “The 
Princess” and other songs, and in pictures—such as “The 
Daisy,” “The Eagle,” “The Oak,” “The Lotos Eaters,” and 
“Claribel,” “Isabel,” “Mariana,” ““A Dream of Fair Women,” 
etc. The second division is “Ballads, Idyls, and Character 
Pieces.”” Examples of the ballads are “The Lady of Shalott,” 
“The May Queen,” “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” “The 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaklava,” “The Revenge,” 
etc. As idyls there are “Dora,” “The Indian’s Daughter,” etc. 
Character pieces include the classical subjects ‘“CE£none,” 
“Ulysses,” “Tithonus,” “Lucretius,” the “Northern Farmers” 
(old and new styles), “Locksley Hall,” etc. Even the selections 
from the epic poems taken from “The Princess,” “Guinevere,” 
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and “Morte d’Arthur” show the prevailing lyric tendency. 
The fourth and last chief division comprises the “Personal and 
Philosophical Poems,” in three parts. Those “Of the Poet and 
His Art” are “The Poet,” “The Palace of Art,” “To Virgil,” 
“Milton,” etc. Those “Of Patriotism” are “To the Queen,” 
“Ode on the Duke of Wellington,” etc. Finally those “Of the 
Life of the Spirit” are “The Vision of Sin,” “Flower in the 
Crannied Wall,” “The Higher Pantheism,” “Break, Break, 
Break,” abundant selections from “In Memoriam,” and finally 
“Crossing the Bar.” These constitute but a few examples of an 
unusually full and rich volume of selections that exhibit well the 
art and quality of the poet. In the introduction of one hundred 
pages Dr. Van Dyke treats briefly but pointedly Tennyson’s 
Place in the Nineteenth Century, An Outline of Tennyson’s 
Life, Tennyson’s Use of His Sources, Tennyson’s Revision 
of His Text, The Classification of Tennyson’s Poems. and the 
Qualities of Tennyson’s Poetry. In the use of his sources and 
the revision of his text the editor brings to the student fresh 
material. There are besides a Metrical Note and a Biblio- 
graphical Note. The text of selections is followed by full Notes 
on the Poems, and a classification of the meters employed by 
Tennyson, has been compiled by Mr. Chambers. We believe 
cordially that the book will give added impetus to Tennyson 
study and appreciation, which has somewhat suffered eclipse in 
a day given to more complex poetic forms, as well as faiths, and 
seemingly indifferent to the simpler melodies and musical 
strains of song and idyl. But for those students and readers 
who as yet do not know and love poetry there are fewer better 
introductions to the uplifting world of poetic atmosphere, tem- 
per, and expression than the best in Tennyson; and for a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent introduction to Tennyson for such a 
student, none can be commended more than this. 


A VOLUME OF VERSE, 
Arcapes Amso. By Richard Mott Gummere [and] Charles Wharton Stork, 
Philadelphia: H. W. Fisher & Co. 1904. 


“Arcades Ambo” is the nonchalant title of a small volume 
24 
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of light verse by Richard Mott Gummere and Charles Wharton 
Stork, two young college men who have evidently enjoyed 
turning their favorite classic poems into a neat and terse Eng- 
lish form and giving expression to their lighter moods in not 
unmelodious lyric strains. The preface disclaims any inten- 
tion of a serious estimate on the part of the authors of them- 
selves as writers of poetry; yet if we err not in judgment, this 
is but a foretrial of strength on the birdling’s slightly feathered 
wings, and one may look for bolder flights when the plumes 
have grown to greater length. Two of the best of the poems, 
a sonnet “To Keats” and quatrains on “Herrick,” show the 
English influences that have been most potent in molding the 
style of the writers. “A Song of the South” shows, too, that 
one of these Arcadians at least is not insensible to the charms 
of Southern scenes and Southern womanhood. 

Maid of the Southland, 

Fairest of all, 
Soft from thy Southland 
I hear the call; 
Murmur of sleeping streams, 


Low from the land of dreams, 
Where Fancy’s misty beams 


Tenderly fall. 
The book is privately printed in a limited edition by H. W. 
Fisher & Co., Philadelphia, 1904. L. W.Payne, JR. 


SOME RECENT THEOLOGICAL VOLUMES. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS ORGANIZATION IN PRIMITIVE AND CATHOLIC TIMES. 
By Walter Lowrie, M.A. The Primitive Age. Longmans, 1904. 


This work, as is indicated on its title-page, is an “interpre- 
tation” of Rudolph Sohm’s “Kirchenrecht,” which appeared 
in 1892, and which embodies many of the results of recent 
German investigation in the field of primitive and early Church 
organization. But as interpreted (and in some points modi- 
fied) by Mr. Lowrie, Sohm’s work acquires an added interest 
for English-speaking readers, inasmuch as the volume before 
us contains many excursus and notes on certain matters of 
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Church organization, as these have become moot points at dif- 
ferent periods between Protestants and Roman Catholics, or 
between Puritans and Anglicans. “The present volume,” as 
Mr. Lowrie says, while it is to be followed by a companion 
volume on the later development of Catholicism in the ancient 
Church, is yet “complete in itself as a study of the primitive 
institutions of the Church.” 

Sohm’s general principle, which Mr. Lowrie has adopted, 
is that which is held in common by most German Protestant 
writers in this field—namely, that Christianity was not at first 
an “organization” at all—i. ¢., in a legalistic sense. “There is 
no legal corporate form for the body of Christ, but only such 
corporate reality as the scriptural figure indicates” (p. 101). 
The primitive, spiritual Christianity afterwards hardened or 
crystallized into fixed legal forms of organization; and the 
result of this process of “legalization” is “Catholicism” —#. 
the Catholic Church of the second and third centuries. 

Among the many topics of great interest which the book 
treats are “the legal organization of the Church versus the 
charismatic” —i. ¢., the ministry or ministries which depended 
upon personal spiritual gifts rather than upon official appoint- 
ment, as, for example, the “order” of prophets in the early 
Church. The theory of the original identity of “presbyters” 
and “bishops” is examined, and is pronounced to have been 
now discredited. Other topics treated of are Jesus’ use of the 
word “Church;” the apostolic notion of the Church; Church 
assemblies, and particularly the assembly for teaching, under 
which is discussed the teaching office, with its grades (apostles 
and evangelists, prophets and teachers). As to election and 
ordination to the teaching office, Sohm’s view (p. 264) is that 
“election and ordination has . . . no legal significance, since 
the electing assembly [in the primitive Church] does not 
constitute a definite legal corporation or local congregation, the 
very notion of the individual Church being unknown, and only 
the notion of the whole Church being alive in the consciousness 
of early Christianity.” (On this view, we remark that San- 
day and Headlam say “[It is] just this part of [Sohm’s] 
learned work that has by no means met with general accept- 
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ance.”?) Even in relation to the community which elects, the 
election and ordination as such confer no rights; the right to 
claim hearing and obedience as a teacher resides in the char- 
isma; with or without the vote of the congregation that right 
exists ; but without the charisma no vote can create the right.” 

Finally, there is a discussion of the eucharistic assembly and 
of the (very great) significance of the celebration of the 
eucharist for Church order and organization. This is treated 
of in relation, first, to Church property; and, secondly, to the 
respective offices of bishops, deacons, and presbyters, which 
offices, says Sohm, bear a specially close and vital relation to 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. “To supply the defect 
of charismatic teachers, bishops were elected, whose distinctive 
function it was to preside at the eucharist and to administer 
Church property” (p. 331). 

We think that this book is likely to create a considerable 
amount of discussion, inasmuch as the questions with which 
it deals are matters of such widespread interest, particularly 
at the present time. We regard Mr. Lowrie’s voiume as a 
praiseworthy piece of work, and as a helpful contribution to the 
literature which deals with the organization of the early Chris- 
tian Church. 


In “Holy Scripture in the Worship of the Church,” 
the Bishop Paddock lectures for 1903 (Longmans), Bish- 
op Hall, of Vermont, has given us a useful book, devout 
and reverent in tone, as are all his writings, and written in a 
careful and scholarly manner. The subject is considered histor- 
ically, beginning with the use of the Holy Scripture in the Jew- 
ish Church, then passing on to consider its use in the eucharistic 
office, and finally in the daily services of the Christian Church. 
Some helpful suggestions are given as to the use of the Psalter, 
both in private devotion and in public worship. The Psalms, 
like the other parts of the Bible, are recognized “as the utter- 
ance of men specially under the influence of the Spirit of God, 
yet as bearing traces not only of individual authorship but also 


1The Epistle to the Romans, p. 15 in the International Critical Com- 
mentary. 
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of the age of the world and the stage of divine revelation to 
which the author belonged.” The results of critical studies 
are held not to conflict with the helpful use of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the public services of the Church. As to 
the public reading of the Bible, some practical suggestions are 
given. Correct and careful articulation, for example, is char- 
acterized as “a part of the homage which is due to the divine 
word.” We have observed the following errors of the printer : 
On page 67 “hand” for “hands,” and on page 128 “our Lord’s 
narrative of temptation” for “the narrative of our Lord’s 
temptation.” 

“Miracles and Supernatural Religion,” by J. M. Whiton, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan), is a defense of the miraculous, not in 
the sense of a suspension or setting aside of the laws of 
nature, but rather as “the natural product of exceptionally 
endowed life” (p. 126). “As to the Christian miracles, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that ‘mighty works,’ deemed by 
many of his contemporaries superhuman, were wrought by 
Jesus” (p. 140). But the true realm of the supernatural is 
held to be not the sphere of the physical, but that of the ethical 
and spiritual. “The reality and power of the latter the author 
holds to be separable from all environment of circumstances, 
and wholly independent thereof.” In the light of advancing 
spirituality, the distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, which as yet has empirical validity and worth, will 
ultimately cease to be drawn. 

Dr. T. B. Strong, the Dean of Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, has given us a thoughtful study of “Authority in the 
Church.” The consideration of the place and value of au- 
thority in the State, in education, and in the study of history 
prepares the way for the specific treatment of the subject in- 
dicated by the title of the book. Authority in the Church is 
conceived of not as arbitrary or mechanical, but as the ex- 
pression of the highest and best experience in the spiritual life 
of the race, which transcends in certain ways the limited ex- 
perience of the individual. An historical study of the Church 
as an organization follows, based upon the record contained in 
the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles. Here, 
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as throughout the book, the results of mature thought are 
presented in a clear and succinct form. Three chapters follow 
on “Authority and Outward Order,” “Authority and the 
Creed,” and “Authority and Custom.” The capital illustra- 
tion of the legitimate use of the Church’s authority in matters 
of faith is seen in the promulgation of the statements of the 
General Councils as to the Person and natures of Christ ; while 
an illustration of the false use of such authority is seen in the 
imposition of the doctrine of transubstantiation (which is based 
upon a particular and controvertible metaphysical theory) as 
a matter of faith. “The authority of the Church in matters 
of truth is paternal rather than judicial [p. 132]; . . . itis 
best declared by the vindication of its truth to the reason and 
consciences of men.” 

“Patristic Study,” by H. B. Swete, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, like Dr. 
Strong’s “Authority in the Church,” forms one of the series of 
“Handbooks for the Clergy” published by Longmans. It is 
a useful introduction to the study of the Fathers of the Church, 
and, while intended primarily for the use of clergymen of the 
Anglican communion, is likely to prove helpful to many others 
to whom the early Christian literature is a matter of interest. 
As the author says, “The Fathers are often quoted, but in the 
hurry of the times they are perhaps seldom read.”” As monu- 
ments of Christian thought in the first generations of the 
Church’s life, the writings of the Fathers are of perennial in- 
terest and importance. “The Fathers, in the stricter sense of 
the term, are the great champions of orthodox belief. whose 
writings became the standard of Catholic truth.” After re- 
viewing (with necessary brevity, but at the same time in his 
well-known scholarly fashion) the writers of the first five cen- 
turies, Dr. Swete proceeds in the closing chapters of this little 
volume to give some practical suggestions as to the method of 
using the writings of the Fathers for the special purposes of 
the student in different lines of religious and theological study, 


and adds a useful bibliography of “Patristics.” 
“The Virgin Birth of Our Lord,” by the Rev. B. W. 


Randolph, D.D. (Longmans). This little book is a defense 
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of the historical character of the miraculous birth of Christ 
and of its importance as a matter of Christian faith. It is 
shown that faith in the Virgin-birth of Jesus Christ was in 
the early Church universally held to be an integral part of 
Christian: belief; the New Testament evidence for this article 
_ of the Creed is clearly brought out, and finally the theological 
bearing of the Virgin-birth is considered. 

“The Blessed Life: Devotional Studies in the Beatitudes,” 
by the Rev. Jesse Brett, is marked by a devout and reverent 
temper, and gives evidence of much spiritual insight—a use- 
ful book for purposes of religious meditation. In connection 
with this work of Mr. Brett’s, one is reminded of Darwell 
Stone’s “Outlines of Meditations,” also published by Long- 
mans. The latter book differs from the former one, how- 
ever, in that it consists merely of outline frameworks for medi- 
tative thought upon certain scriptural passages, while “The 
Blessed Life’’ is cast in the form of continuous addresses. 

“The Church Catechism’”’ is a late number in the well-known 
series of succinct summaries of statement in the Oxford Li- 
brary of Practical Theology. The comparatively thick vol- 
ume is written by the senior editor of the series, the Rev. W. 
C. E. Newbolt, and is evidently treated from a full heart and a 
warm interest. The place of the Catechism in the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Individual and His Relation to Others, 
the subjects of Faith, of Practice, and of Service are some of 
many topics treated. The discussion leads up, as to a climax 
and personal application, to thoughts on prayer and sacraments. 

Written with similar purpose are two booklets: “Into the 
Holy of Holies, Prayers and Devotions for Private Use at 
Home and in Church,” by the Rev. John Wakeford, of Liver- 
pool, a tiny but dainty book, and “The Altar Steps, A Plain 
Study of the Communion Service for Confirmation Classes 
and Communicants,” by the Rev. F. B. Reazor, of Orange, 
N. J. 

“The Parables of Man and God,” by Harold B. Shepheard, 
is dedicated to Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford. The instinct for the higher life is regarded as inevitable, 
and parables are possible to the sense of reality, a revelation 
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to man of the thought of God in terms fit for man’s under- 
standing, which point to a more perfect human life. The 
progress is from science or external knowledge, through reason 
or philosophy to religion, defined as the relations between man 
and God. WI BisHop. 


TWO BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


OvuTLINEs oF Psycnotocy: An Elementary Treatise with Some Practical 
Applications. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the History 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. Teachers’ Professional Library, 
Macmillan, 1903. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ITs BEARING UPON CULTURE. By, George 


Malcolm Stratton, Associate Professor of Psychology and Director of 
the Psychological Laboratory in the University ot California. Macmil- 


lan, 1903. 

In the volume before us Dr. Royce has given a clear and at- 
tractive presentation of psychology in a form which embodies 
the results of recent investigation and discussion. Beginning 
with “the physical signs of the presence of mind,” and “the 
nervous conditions of the manifestation of mind,” he then 
proceeds to trace the general features of conscious life. These 
are divided under the heads of (1) Sensitiveness, (2) Do- 
cility, and (3) Mental Initiative. “The so-called will and 
intellect of ordinary psychological study are but two aspects 
of a single process.” A significant point is made (p. 12): 
“The study of neurological facts has, although very great, still 
only relative value for the psychologist.” An interesting dis- 
cussion of Inhibition is found on page 70, fol. “What, in any 
situation, we are restrained from doing is as important to us 
as what we do” (p. 71). We were particularly struck by the 
analysis (in chapter iv.) of the unity of consciousness as not 
only simultaneous but successive. In the chapter we note a 
valuable criticism of the theory of our mental life as being a 
complex consisting of “elementary” sensations and feelings. 

A distinct advantage which the present volume may claim 
over some other works upon the same subject is that psycho- 
logical questions are here discussed from the purely psycho- 
logical standpoint; it is a decided relief to find that the dis- 
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cussion is not obscured or overburdened with metaphysics. 
One point by way of criticism upon the form in which the book 
ic cast: we think it would be better, on the whole, if the sections 
were numbered according to the chapters in which they stand. 

Professor Stratton has given us in a readable form much of 
the results of contemporary work in the psychological labora- 
tories of this country and of Europe. Among many matters 
of interest discussed is “the evidence for unconscious ideas” 
(Chapter [V.). Prof. Stratton’s conclusion (which, by the way, 
is substantially identical with Dr. Royce’s) is that the evidence 
which has been brought in support of the existence of uncon- 
scious ideas is, after all, unconvincing. Under the head of 
“the enjoyment of sensations and their forms,” the distinction 
between psychology and esthetics is well drawn (p. 227). 
On page 313 an interesting question is raised—namely, Are 
psychological laws subject to amendment? The author holds 
that there are distinct indications of such a possibility. 

Finally, as against those who object to experimental psy- 
chology on the ground that it is “a psychology without a soul,” 
the author indicates “the spiritual implications of the experi- 
mental work.” Indirectly the work ought to strengthen our 
confidence in spiritual things. It is, itself, a sign of growing 
interest in the mind, and will react on and stimulate the interest 
from which it springs. It is already assisting us to recover 
from that almost exclusive attention that has been given for 
so many years to “the parts of nature that are below the human 
plane” (pp. 313 and 314). W. S. B. 
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a Mr. W. P. Ker, whose “Epic and Romance” made him 
at once master of the field of early Germanic poetry, was the 
natural person to whom was assigned the volume on “The 
Dark Ages” (Scribners), dealing with the earliest or intro- 
ductory term in “Periods of European Literature.” The gen- 
eral editor of the series, Professor Saintsbury, had already 
treated the immediately following period, “The Flourishing 
i of Romance and the Rise of Allegory.” For the Medizval 
i age—1i. e., after 1100—is clearly divided from the Dark Age 
: before 1100, “the centuries of the barbarian migration before 
a the establishment of the Romance literatures or of the kind 
i of civilization that is implied in them.” 
\ The great body of the literature of the North, in this age, 
is the Teutonic alliterative verse—definite in character and 
a original in medium, with new languages and a new subject- 
matter. The literature of the South is still in Latin, descend- 
ed without interruption from classical times, as the conserver 
of classical traditions in education and culture. Consequent- 
ly, after Mr. Ker’s brief but lucid Introduction, his chapters 
fall readily into “The Elements,” “Latin Authors,” “The Teu- 
tonic Languages,” and, in a final general chapter, “Ireland 
and Wales; Greece; The Romance Tongue.” : 

The most typical feature of the Latin literature of this pe- 
riod is the popular Latin verse—the hymns, the sequences, 
and even Latin versions of Northern themes in epic forms. 
The old German epic fragments of the battle between Hilde- 
brand and Hadubrand, his son—eventually the “Sohrab and 
} Rustam” story—and the pagan “Muspilli” description of the 
Hl end of the world; the Anglo-Saxon “Beowulf” and “Battle of 
Maldon ;” the Icelandic sagas of the “Elder Edda’’—comprise 
. the heart of the discussion of the chapter on “The Teutonic 
Languages.” The Icelandic material is treated more at length 
and in some detail because not so well known. Merely the 
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general results and tendencies of the contributions of the Celtic 
genius in Ireland and Wales are illustrated; and the volume 
closes with a brief reference to the influence of Greece in the 
Dark Ages and to the origin and nature of the early French 
epic. 


“The Art of the Italian Renaissance” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), translated from the German of Heinrich W6lfflin, 
Professor of Art-History at Berlin University, purports to be 
a “Handbook for Students and Travelers.” It is a book for the 
general reader as well. The first part is devoted to chapters 
on Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raphael, Fra Bartolom- 
meo, and Andrea del Sarto. Part second comprises chapters 
on the New Feeling, the New Beauty, and the New Pictorial 
Form. It is wholly with problems of form that the author 
deals, leaving for future consideration the question of color 
and the other artistic phenomena of the Renaissance period; 
and his treatise is on composition or design and a guide to the 
purpose of those Florentine and Roman painters who relied 
upon pure design rather than upon color and chiaro-oscuro for 
the expression of their thoughts. He bases his study of the 
period upon the works of these great masters, rather than upon 
their lives, and of these works the reader is happy in the numer- 
ous reproductions presented. Sir Walter Armstrong, Director 
of the National Gallery, Dublin, writes a brief prefatory note. 


The value of the services of Reuben Gold Thwaites, Lec- 
turer on American History in the University of Wisconsin 
and Secretary and Superintendent of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, to historical science in this country 
is incalculable. His work in the Historical Society of his 
State is one of which any man might well be proud. Asa 
writer of historical monographs he has been indefatigable. 
“Down Historic Water Ways,” “The Story of Wisconsin,” 
“Stories of the Badger State,” “Father Marquette,” “Daniel 
Boone,” “History of the University of Wisconsin’”—this is 
but a partial list of his published books. In addition, he has 
been the editor of six volumes of the Wisconsin Historical 
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Collection, seventy-three volumes of “The Jesuit Relations,” 
“Chronicles of Border Warfare,” and other valuable contribu- 
tions to historical literature. His most recent work as editor 
is in two volumes, entitled “A New Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America, by Father Louis Hennepin, being re- 
printed from the second London issue of 1698, with fac- 
similes of original title-pages, maps, and illustrations, and 
the addition of Introduction, Notes, and Index.” Hennepin 
was a Franciscan Recollet in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, who was so fortunate as to be associated with 
pioneers and explorers in New France and in the Mississippi 
Valley. As missionary he had some wonderful experiences; 
but as the narrator of these experiences in his “Description 
da la Louisiane” (1682), in his “Nouvelle Découverte” 
(1697), and in his “Nouveau Voyage” (1698), he was guilty 
of “inexcusable and bungling mendacity.” Nevertheless, in 
Mr. Thwaites’s opinion, his works are invaluable contribu- 
tions to the sources of American history, deserving study 
and furnishing rare entertainment to the reader; and of the 
three works the editor regards the “Nouvelle Découverte,” as 
it appeared in its English version in 1698, the most satis- 
factory. Its value as a contribution to American history is 
greatly enhanced by Mr. Thwaites’s editorial labors, and by 
the “Bibliographical Data” (“the first accurate bibliography 
of Hennepin which has thus far been published’’), furnished 
by Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, of the Lenox Library, New 
York. The publishers (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago) have 
spared neither pains nor expense to present the volumes in 
a style worthy of the character of the work. 


Optimism, and a courageous fronting of the problems and 
perplexities in life pervade all the sermons and addresses of Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke. These qualities stand out markedly in an 
attractive booklet, “Joy and Power: Three Messages with One 
Meaning” (New York: Crowell). The titles of the three mes- 
sages are: The Battle of Life, The Good Old Way, and Opti- 
mism. 

A very practical illustration of these principles is furnished 
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in “Optimism,” an essay by Miss Helen Keller, another dainty 
booklet by the same publishers, with portrait frontispiece. The 
remarkable story of the young author’s life and achievement, 
despite being both deaf and blind, is here followed by a dis- 
cussion of what may be termed her creed of cheerfulness, based 
on her experience and her readings from books. 


The following books and pamphlets have been received: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND INDEXES: 

“Writings on American History, 1902.” An attempt at an exhaustive 
bibliography of books and articles on United States history, published dur- 
ing the year 1902, and some memoranda on other portions of America, 
by Ernest Cushing Richardson and Anson Ely Morse. Pages, 204. 
(The Library Book Store, Princeton, N. J.) 

“The Annual Literary Index, 1903,” including periodicals, essays, etc., 
with Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necrology, etc., edited by W. L 
Fletcher and R. R. Bowker, New York. Pages, 279. 

“A Descriptive List of the Works on English History in the Library 
of the Society,” by Asa C. Tilton. State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
Bulletin of Information, No. 21, June, 1904. Pages, 32. 

Amprican History: 

“The Trans-Isthmian Canal,” a study in American diplomatic history, 
1825-1904, by Charles Henry Huberich, Austin, Tex., 1904. Pages, 31. 

“Second Annual Report of the Director of the Department of Archives 
and History of the State of Mississippi,” 1902-03, by Dunbar Rowland, 
Director, Jackson, Miss., 1903. Pages, 61. 

“A Mississippi View of Race Relations in the South,” by Dunbar 
Rowland, read before the Alumni Associaton of the University of Missis- 
sippi, June 3, 1902. Pages, 21. 

Economics AND SOCIOLOGY : 

“Problems of the Present South,” a discussion of certain of the educa- 
tional, industrial, and political issues of the Southern States, by Edgar 
Garder Murphy, of the Southern Educational Board. Pages, 335. (Mac- 
millan.) 

“Mankind in the Making,” by H. G. Wells. Pages, 400. (Scribners.) 

Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” a new and condensed edition, with 
preface and introduction, by Hector MacPherson, author of “Thomas 
Carlyle,” “Adam Smith,” and “Herbert Spencer.’ Pages, 232. 
(Crowell. ) 

“Legitimate and Illegitimate Unionism,” David M. Parry to Organized 
Labor, from the Citizens’ Industrial Association, Indianapolis. Pages, 30. 

EDUCATION: 

“Proceedings of the Conference for Education in the South,” the 

Sixth Session, Richmond, Va., April 22 to April 24, and at the University 
_ of Virgina, April 25, 1903. Pages, 269. 
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“The Work and Influence of Hampton,” addresses by Andrew Carne- 
gie, Charles W. Eliot, H. B. Frissell, and Booker T. Washington. Pages, 


“Alabama’s First Question: Local Support for Local Schools,” letters 
by Edgar Gardner Murphy, Superintendent J. H. Phillips, and others. 
il Pages, 44. 
in The Educational, Editors, Z. McGhee and others, Spartanburg, S. C., 

Vol. III, No. L, March, 1904. Pages, 24. 


i 3 The Park Review, a quarterly magazine of Park College, Edited by 
if Thomas Gregory Hurt, Vol. V., No. 3, April, 1904, Parkville, Mo. 
Pages, 64. 

i : “College Entrance Requirements in English, 1906-1908,” For Study and 


Practice. Burke’s “Conciliation,” Shakespeare’s “Julius Czsar,” Mil- 
ton’s Minor Poems, Macaulay's “Addison” and “Johnson,” in one vol- 
ume. Eclectic English Classics. (American Book Company.) 

College Entrance Requirements. Burke on “Conciliation,” by Professor 
Macdonald, of Brown University; Macaulay’s “Milton,” by L. Gulick, 
of the Lawrenceville School; George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,’ by W. L. 
Cross, of Yale. In Gateway Series. General Editor, Henry Van Dyke. 
(American Book Company.) 

The Dedication of the Germanic Museum of Harvard University. 
Pages, 59. (German-American Press, Philadelphia.) 

Lockwood and Emerson’s “Composition and Rhetoric,” revised for 
use in the schools of Tennessee, by J. W. Sewell, of the Fogg High 
School, Nashville. Pages, 354. (Ginn.) 


LITERATURD: 

“A History of English Poetry,” by W. J. Courthope, late Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, Vol. II., The Renaissance and the 
Reformation: Influence of the Court and the Universities. Pages, 429. 
(Macmillan. ) 

“The Dark Ages,” by W. P. Ker, Professor in University College, 
London, Vol. I. of Periods of European Literature, Edited by Professor 
Saintsbury. Pages, 361. (Scribners.) 

“Jeremy Taylor,” by Edmund Gosse, in English Men of Letters, Ed- 
ited by John Morley. Pages, 234. (Macmillan.) 

“Le Morte Arthur,” a romance in stanzas of eight lines, Reédited 
from MS. Harley 2252, in the British Museum, with introduction, notes, 
glossary, and index of names, by Prof. J. Douglas Bruce, of the Uni- 

a versity of Tennessee. Pages, 148. (Early English Text Society, 
London.) 
i Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Merchant of Venice,” 


ie “As You Like It,” “Twelfth Night,” “Julius Cesar,” “Hamlet,” “Othel- 
ia lo,” “King Lear,” “Macbeth,” “The Tempest.” New revised editions, 
i by William J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass. (American Book Co.) 

The Temple School Shakespeare, with notes, introduction, glossary, 
and illustrations from contemporary prints: “The Tempest,’ Edited by 
Oliphant Smeaton, with eight illustrations by Walter Crane; “Macbeth,” 
Edited by George Smith, Examiner in the University of Aberdeen, with 
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five illustrations by T. H. Robinson; “Julius Cesar,” Edited by Dr. F. 
Armytage-Morley, with five illustrations by T. H. Robinson. (Henry 
Holt.) 

“Essays of Charles Lamb,” selected and edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Prof. G. A. Wauchope, of the South Carolina College. Pages, 
413. (Ginn.) 

“Beowulf,” translated in prose by Prof. Clarence G. Child, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Riverside Literature Classics, No. 159. Paper, 
15 cents. Pages, 93. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“William Hickling Prescott,” by Rolo Ogden, of the New York 
Post; “Francis Parkman,” by Henry D. Sedgwick, in American Men of 
Letters Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” based on Professor Child’s 
larger selected work and arranged and edited by Helen Child Sargent 
and Prof. G. L. Kittredge, of Harvard. Cambridge Poets Series, Edited 
by Bliss Perry, of the Atlantic Monthly. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson,” by Prof. 
Oscar Kuhns, of Wesleyan University, Connecticut. Pages, 227. (Hen- 
ry Holt.) 

FIcTION : 

“The North Star,” a Tale of Norway in the Tenth Century, by Mrs. 
M. E. Henry-Ruffin, of Mobile. Pages, 356. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

“Port Argent,” by Arthur Colton. Pages, 340. (Henry Holt.) 

“The Romance of Piscator,” by Henry Lanier. Pages, 225. (Holt.) 

“In the Dwellings of the Wilderness,” by C. Bryson Taylor, with deco- 
rations in color. Pages, 184. (Holt.) 

PHILOSOPHY : 

“Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philosophy,” by Prof. James Iver- 
ach, of Aberdeen, World’s Epoch-Makers Series, Edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. Pages, 245. (Imported by Scribners.) 

Scipnce : 

“Geology,” by T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. Salisbury, of the University 
of Chicago, in two volumes. Vol. I., Geologic Processes and Their Re- 
sults. Pages, 654. (Henry Holt.) 

“Electricity and Matter,” by J. J. Thompson, D.Sc., Professor of Ex- 
perimental Physics in the University of Cambridge, with diagrams. 
Pages, 162. (Scribners.) 

“Elements of Plane Surveying, including Leveling,” by Prof. Samuel 
M. Barton, of the University of the South. Pages, 255. (Heath.) 

“Advanced Course in Algebra,” by Prof. Webster Wells, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Pages, 581. (Heath.) 

“The Evolution of Climates.” by Marsden Manson, revised, enlarged, 
and reprinted from The American Geologist. 

“Variation in Animals and Plants,” by H. M. Vernon, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. (Henry Holt.) 

“Zoology Descriptive and Practical,” by Prof. Buel P. Colton, of 
Illinois. (Heath.) 

“Descriptive Chemistry,” by Dr. Lyman C. Newell, of Lowell, Mass. 
(Heath.) 
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ti “Physical Laboratory Manual,” Revised Edition, by H. N. Chute, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Heath.) 

THEOLOGY AND RELIGION : 

q “Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church,” by Prof. J. E. 
] McFadyen, of Knox College, Toronto. (Scribners.) 

7 “The Drama of the Apocalypse,” in Relation to the Literary and 
Political Circumstances of Its Time, by Frederic Palmer, of Andover, 
Mass. (Macmillau.) 

“The Holy Communion,” by Darwell Stone, Librarian of Pusey House, 
Oxford, a volume in the Oxford Library of Practical Theology. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 

“Things Fundamental,” a Course of Thirteen Discourses in Modern 
Apologetics, by Charles Edward Jefferson, Pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City. (Crowell.) 

“The Warriors,” by Anna R. B. Lindsay, of Philadelphia. (Crowell. ) 

“Reminders of Old Truths,” by Hannah E. Pipe. (Longmans. ) 

“Prxparatio; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion,” by the 
it Rev. George Congreve. (Longmans.) 
te “The Parables of the Way,” a Comparative Study of the Beatitudes 
f. and Twelve Parables of the Way, by A. A. Brockington. Pages, 95. 
(Longmans. ) 

tl “The Common Hope,” Firstfruits of Ministerial Experience in Thought 
i} and Life, a series of ten papers, Edited by the Rev. Rosslyn Bruce, of St. 
He Anne’s, Soho. Pages, 207. (Longmans.) 

i “The Christian Doctrine of Prayer,” Being the Bohlen Lectures for 
‘aa 1904, by the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont. Pages, 120. 
(Longmans. ) 

By “The Teaching of the Catechism,” by Beatrice A. Ward, with eight 
a illustrations in collotype. Pages, 171. “The Early Story of Israel,” by 
Wa Evelyn L. Thomas, with illustrations and maps. Pages, 151. Two vol- 

i‘ umes in the Simple Guides to Christian Knowledge, Edited by Florence 
Robinson. (Longmans. ) 


PERIODICALS: 


The Baptist Review and Expositor, Published Quarterly, Edited by the 
Faculty of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Vol. I., No. 1. 
it Pages, 141. (Louisville.) 
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